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IV 


TERMS OF REFERENCE. 

To enquire into and report upon the system of Intermediate and Technical Education in Ireland 
—the latter so far as it is connected with the former— with a view to ascertaining whether any 
organic * or other changes in that system are desirable. 

The enquiry and report should, in particular, deal fully with the following points : 

1. Co-ordination of Intermediate Education with Primary, Technical, and University 
Education. 

2. Staffing, equipment, sanitary condition, &c., of schools receiving grants from the Inter- 
mediate Board. 

3. ( a ) Allocation of the funds of the Intermediate Board. 

(b) Possibility of allocating the School grant in the form of grants to selected schools. 

(c) To what extent, if any, inspection might take the place- of the examinations 

conducted by the Intermediate Board. 

4. Possibility of establishing a profession of Intermediate Teachers analogous to that of 
Elementary Teachers : 

(a) Training of Intermediate Teachers. 

( b ) Salaries. 

(c) Proper staffing of schools. 

(d) Registration of schools. 
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TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF DUDLEY, G.C.V.O., 
Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland. 


May it please Your Excellency : 

• In pursuance of the request contained in the Under Secretary’s letter of 
■2nd May, 1904, we beg to present to Your Excellency the following Report. 

The terms of reference to us are set forth on the preceding page. 


REPORT. 


I. 

1. It will be convenient at the outset of our report to indicate briefly the 
methods and scope of our inquiry. As will be apparent from the terms of 
reference set forth on the preceding page, the subjects which we were directed 
to investigate in detail may be described as primarily questions of adminis- 
tration and organisation, and involve a consideration rather of the preliminary 
conditions affecting the success of the system of Intermediate Education as 
a whole in Ireland, than of the educational work doue by individual schools 
or scholars. Many important questions concerning the details of the curri- 
culum or the aims and methods of instruction in the various subjects of 
Intermediate Education are therefore either excluded from our report or 
are only treated in so far as they have a bearing upon the main objects 
of our inquiry ; nor has it come within our province to pronounce 
upon the relative merits or defects of the teaching given in each of the 
institutions that we visited. It is indeed obvious that a just estimate of 
the efficiency of any individual school can only be formed in the light o ? 
a knowledge of the local and other conditions necessarily peculiar to itself 
and for that reason incapable of affording any guidance in the administration 
of a system of education. In education, as in other professions, exceptional 
ability and resource will bear fruit under any system, however defective : 
while on the other hand no general regulations, however admirably framed, 
can entirely prevent such maladministration or incapacity in details as may 
have the most prejudicial effect on the efficiency of a school. 

2. For the purposes of our inquiry we visited nearly eighty Intermediate 
Schools of all types and denominations in different parts of the country, 
including schools in each of the six county boroughs. On these visits we 
inspected the premises and obtained particulars as to the general arrangements 
of the school, the staff ^employed, the curriculum, the fees, the number 
and previous education of the pupils, and similar matters. We were 
also able to confer in almost all cases with the Principals of the schools, 
and to obtain their opinions upon the working of the present system and 
the best means of remedying such defects as their experience had discovered. 
We also had the advantage of learning the views of a large number of ladies 
and gentlemen whose position and knowledge rendered them able to speak with 
special authority upon the subjects of our inquiry — among them being the 
Chairman of the Board of Intermediate Education, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Technical Education, the chief officials of the Boards of National, 
Intermediate, and Technical Education, the Very Rev. W. Delany, S.J., the 
Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J., the Presidents of several Diocesan Seminaries, the 
principal officials of the Associations of Head Masters and Head Mistresses of 
intermediate Schools (both Roman Catholic and Protestant), the Protestant 
Bishops of Waterford and Killaloe, and the Heads of the Alexandra and 
Victoria Colleges for Women. We would desire to take this opportunity of 
acknowledging our indebtedness to them as well as to the many members of 
the teaching profession and others, who were kind enough to assist us, often 
at the expense of considerable time and trouble. 
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3. The scope of our inquiry may be sufficiently indicated at this point by 
fhe statement that it dealt chiefly, though not exclusively, with the education 
given in the schools and institutions receiving grants under the Intermediate 
Education Acts of. 1878 to 1900, and the rules made by the Board of 
Intermediate Education under those Acts. It is unnecessary for us to trace 
in detail the history of the connection of the State with Intermediate Education 
in Ireland, since full information on the subject can be obtained from the 
Minutes of Evidence and the documents furnished to the Vice-Regal 
Commission in 1898, and published by them in Appendices II. and III. to 
their Report : and we may confine ourselves to directing attention to the 
essential features of the system, which have remained unaltered to the present 
day. 

4. For the purposes of the Acts and Rules, Intermediate Education is defined 
in the first place as the education of scholars of both sexes between the ages 
of 13 and 19 years, or up to the time at which a scholar becomes a matriculated 
student of a University, if that date is earlier than the date of his attaining 
the age of 19 years (Rules 10 (b) and (c)). In the second place, the education 
must be in certain of various prescribed subjects, which need not be here 
enumerated in full but may be described as comprising all the branches of 
knowledge commonly studied in institutions professing to give Intermediate 
or Secondary Education, viz., the mother-tongue, classics, modern languages, 
mathematics, drawing, and natural science (Section 1 of the Schedule to the 
Act of 1878 and Rules 7 and 8 of the Rules made by the Board). The leading 
principle on which the Board administers its grants for instruction in these 
subjects is exceedingly simple and can be stated in a few words. An examin- 
ation open to students of all religious denominations from the whole of 
Ireland is held at various centres once a year. Upon the results of this 
examination the Board distributes its grants in two forms ; first, in exhibitions 
and prizes to the most successful individual students, irrespective of the 
question whether their training has been conducted by private study or in an 
institution ; second, in grants or results fees to the managers of any “ Educa- 
tional Institution, not. being a National School, which affords classical or 
scientific education to pupils not exceeding 18 years of age, of whom not less 
than 10 ’’(since amended to 7) “shall have made one hundred attendances at 
the least in the period between the fifteenth of October and the last day of the 
month preceding the examination in respect to which the results fees are 
claimed ” (Section 5 of the Act of 1878 and the last paragraph of the Schedule 
thereto). The amount of the grants thus paid to any school is strictly propor- 
tioned to the. number of its pupils successful at the examination and the 
grade of the examination in which they pass. There are of course further 
conditions as to the formalities to be observed by managers of schools or by 
candidates wishing to enter for the examination, and as to the number and 
nature of the subjects which may be taken by any individual student. 
Some of these conditions are unimportant for the purposes of our report ; the 
others will be more fitly reserved for a later section. The Board has also 
since the Intermediate Act of 1900 taken power, in rule 60 (b), to make, upon 
an inspection of the schools, an additional grant to an amount not exceeding 
20 per cent, of the grant obtained on the results of examination. This provi- 
sion has, however, never yet been put into force, though the schools were 
inspected by temporary officers of the Board in 1902 and 1903. 

5. It is important to observe that down to the creation in 1900 of the 
Department for Agriculture and Technical Instruction the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education was the only public body in Ireland possessing large funds 
for the support of Intermediate Education as above defined. In 1903, the 
total amount paid in Prizes and Exhibitions was £11,356 10s. 9d., in Results 
Fees £57,318 11s. 0c^., while the conditions on which the grants were awarded 
have been in so far acceptable that all suspicion of partiality or objection on 
religious grounds by any denomination has been avoided. It might therefore 
have been reasonably expected that the great majority of the institutions 
providing intermediate Education in Ireland would avail themselves of the 
financial benefits of the system, and this has proved to be the case. In 1903,: 
262 schools — 147 boys’ schools, 83 girls’ schools, and 32 mixed schools — re- 
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ceived grants from the Board, and the number of pupils in these schools 
amounted to 19,517— 12, L95 boys and 7,322 girls. According to the official 
census for 1901 there were in Ireland (excluding Colleges, Training Estab- 
lishments and certain National Schools which for the purposes of the census 
are reckoned as Superior Schools) 475 Superior Schools — 192 boys’ schools, 
106 girls’ schools, and 177 mixed schools, and the number of pupils receiving 
Superior Education, defined as a school course in which a foreign language is 
taught to an appreciable extent, was 26,760* — 15,307 boys and 11,453 girls. 

6. These figures in themselves suffice to show that the bulk of the supply 
of Intermediate Education is furnished by the schools in connection with the 
Board of Intermediate Education, and it is to be particularly noticed that 
these schools undoubtedly include nearly all the large and important Institu- 
tions providing Higher Education for scholars of 13 to 19 years of age. There 
are, it is true, large institutions similar in essential respects as regards size, 
equipment, and aims of their pupils to those in connection with the Board 
which have refused to come into the system. Two examples may be found in 
the Mungret College, near Limerick, and the St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy, 
Charleville, both of which we visited. To the reasons of the Conductors of these 
institutions for this action and to the bearing of these reasons on certain aspects 
of the existing system we shall recur subsequently, but our inquiries showed 
that the number of similar cases was comparatively insignificant, and that the 
differences between the Census returns and those of the Board may be accounted 
for satisfactorily by two considerations. In the first place, the Census returns 
necessarily include a considerable number of institutions whose aims are in 
themselves inconsistent as a rule with acceptance of the examinations of the 
Board of Intermediate Education. The most obvious case in this connection 
is that of the numerous classes existing in most Irish towns, and often 
largely attended, which undertake the special preparation of candidates for 
the lower grades of the Civil Service or for admission to the Training Colleges 
under the Board of National Education. In the second place, there is a con- 
siderable number (which may be estimated roughly at 100 to 12o) of private 
schools, attended chiefly by girls, which do not fall within the system of Inter- 
mediate Education as aided by the State. Of such schools, which are generally 
small in size, we found instances both in large cities, e.g. Belfast and in 
smaller towns, e.g, Fermoy ; but from the nature of the case no complete 
return of them exists, since they are unknown to any Department of tlie. 
State. It was not possible therefore for us to take cognizance of them in 
detail for the purpose of our inquiry. 

7 . Having now sketched in general terms the area over which our investi- 
gations extended, we proceed to deal in detail with the Heads of the Terms of 
Reference. We shall first consider the relations between Intermediate 
Education as given in the schools defined in the preceding paragraphs and 
tbe other grades of education — primary, technical, and university. 

Intermediate and Primary Education. 

8. The Primary Education, which has first to be considered, is that given to 
the great mass of the population under the system administered by the Sfate 
through the Board of National Education. In 1903 there were in connection 
with that Board 8,720 Schools, having on their rolls 726,552 scholars. It will 
be convenient to deal with the relations between this system and that of 
Intermediate Education under three heads : — (I.) the relations between the 
two Central Departments, (II.) the relations between the schools them- 
selves, (III.) the facilities for enabling scholars to pass from the one class of 
school to the other. 

*,Tlie difference of this figure from that given on page 167 of part II. of the Census is due to 
the fact that in the returns furnished by the Board of Intermediate Education only the boys in the 
intermediate Departments of the Christian Brothers’ Schools are counted. In the Census returns 
on the other hand, while the number of scholars in the Christian Brothers’ Schools receiving 
superior and primary education is stated separately, the number of pupils in the Primary 
Departments is included for the purpose of the general total of males in schools giving superior 
education. 

A 2 
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Existing relations between the Boards of National and Intermediate 
Education. 

9. This head can be dismissed briefly. There is no relation between 
the two Boards for purposes of administration, save that at present the- 
Resident Commissioner of National Education, and at times other members o 
the Board of National Education, are also members of the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education. The National Schools are expressly excluded by Statute 
from earning Results Fees under the Board of Intermediate Education ; and 
the one Board has no official cognizance of or dealings with any of the schools 
under the other. The Teachers in the service of the National Board do not 
receive, save in isolated cases, any of their previous education in the Inter- 
mediate Schools, but have been prepared for their work m separate institutions, 
viz., the National Schools themselves and the Training Colleges. I he sylla- 
buses and regulations of each Board are drawn up independently, without 
reference to or consultation with the other. . The line of demarcation may id 
short be described as absolute save for the tie mentioned above. 


Existing relations between the schools themselves. 

10. The relations, however, between the National and Intermediate Schools 
are far closer in one very important respect than the absence of official connec- 
tion would lead an inquirer to expect. The National Schools are to a very large 
extent the recruiting ground for the pupils in Intermediate Schools. VVith 
the exception of the Christian Brothers’ Schools, with which we shall deai 
later and of a few schools such as Clongowes Wood College or Campbell 
College, Belfast, which answer to the English Public Schools m being- 
composed almost entirely of boys from the more prosperous classes, 
we found that in the great majority of the Intermediate Schools which we 
visited a fair number of the scholars, varying generally from some 10 to 
50 per cent, or even more, had previously been at National Schools. 
This observation applies not only to the smaller but also to large well-known 
Intermediate-Schools, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, and under either 
private or public management. Thus, in the Diocesan Institutions, such as 
St Patrick’s College, Armagh, the boys, as we were informed, come largely 
from the National Schools; and the same information was given us by the 
Head Master of the Armagh Royal Endowed School with regard to the day-boys 
in that school. In one small private girls’ school, again, which we visited in 
Dublin, seven girls out of one class of eleven had come from National 
Schools; while, in the class preparing for the Matriculation Examination of 
the Royal University, out of six girls, three had received their early education 
in National Schools. It would be possible, were it necessary, to multiply 
instances of this kind. So far as we could judge, Intermediate Schools tor- 
boys draw a larger part of their supply of pupils from the National 
Schools than do the schools for girls, since the girls especially m 
boarding schools, had often been previously taught at home bv governesses. 
In explanation of the large number of National School children m the- 
Intermediate Schools, it may be observed, in the first place, that Preparatory- 
Schools for children of five to eleven years of age, or Preparatory Depart- 
ments attached to Intermediate Schools, are comparatively rare m Ireland. 
In a few T cases — e.g., at the Ursuline Convent at Waterford— we found an 
excellent Kindergarten Department in connection with the Higher School ; 
but as a rule, children are not admitted to an Intermediate School before the 
age’ of nine or ten years. The circumstances of the country have not, indeed, 
favoured the development of this type of school, which in England forms one 
of the most important parts of the Secondary School supply. A large 
number of the comparatively well-to-do classes in Ireland are scattered 
in detached units, so to speak, over the rural districts ; and their isolation, 
coupled with the absence of means of communication, leaves them no option 
for the early education of their children but to employ a private governess, 
or to avail themselves of the ordinary National School of the village or 
district. 
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11. This close relation between the National and Intermediate Schools 
is, however, also due to a cause upon which we desire to lay special 
emphasis. Our inquiries have left us in no doubt that the desire for 
higher education is in Ireland felt more keenly than in England bv 
the large body of people belonging to what may be roughly described 
as the lower middle class of society.. The smaller farmers, shopkeepers. 
National school teachers, officials in the lower ranks of the - Civil 
Service — whether in town or country— and persons occupying similar positions, 
naturally tend to send their children in the first instance to the National 
schools ; hut they are at the same time prepared to make and, as our 
experience proved, constantly do make the sacrifices necessary for the sub- 
sequent attendance of their children at a higher school in order to gam the 
advantage of a more complete education than the ordinary National, school 
can afford. The returns as to the number of scholars in Ireland receiving a 
superior education furnish in themselves full support of this view. Despite a 
declinino' population, the poverty of the country, and the fact that a large 
though necessarily uncertain proportion of the upper classes send their children 
to England for their education, the number of scholars receiving education m 
the Superior schools in Ireland has increased during the last decade by at 
least 8,000 : while the proportion of the population now attending such schools 
is at the lowest estimate 6 per 1,000. In England,* according to the return 
compiled by the Education Department in 1897, the proportion was about 
5 per 1,000. 

12. It is unnecessary for the purposes of this report to dwell upon the 
importance in certain aspects of ’this undoubted and wide-spread anxiety for 
higher education. It is certain that the pre-requisite to a successful system 
of Intermediate Education in any country, namely, a genuine belief among 
the population at large in its value, is already secured m Ireland. Dut the 
facts which we have stated serve to show that the question involved in the 
relations of the State-aided Primary Schools to the Intermediate Schools 
assumes in Ireland a very much greater degree of urgency than in a country 
where, owing to social distinctions and other causes, each class of school inclines 
to make separate provision for the complete education of the children attend- 
ing it. The large number of scholars passing from the Irish National to the 
Intermediate Schools renders the proper co ordination of the two a vital 
matter. 


13. Such co-ordination to be prof erly carried out depends on the fulfilment 
of certain primary conditions. First, the curriculum of the National School 
should be a proper preparation for the work of the Intermediate School 
second, the lower school should not unduly retain pupils beyond the stage at 
which they are fit for transference to the higher. With regard to the former 
of these conditions, it must of course be borne in mind that the curriculum ol 
the National Schools must be framed chiefly in the interests ot the mass of 
their pupils whose education will not extend .beyond their thirteenth yeai . 
nor can it be reasonably expected under existing conditions that the teachers- 
of these schools should, save in exceptional eases, be qualified to give instruc- 
tion in foreign languages— to take but one instance— which will form an. 
essential part of the curriculum of an Intermediate School. It may be re- 
garded as sufficient if a scholar in a Primary School has received a preliminary 
training in habits of methodical and intelligent study, and has acquired the- 
sound elementary knowledge of the ordinary subjects of Primary Education 
upon which more advanced instruction can be subsequently grafted. Judged 
from this point of view, the curriculum of the National Schools in Ireland as 
laid down since the Revised Programme of 1900 appears to us to be in. essen- 
tials satisfactory. It is of course true that many needs besides the revision of 
syllabuses and programmes must be satisfied : but prior to 1900. the. meagre- 
ness of the curriculum was itself a serious bar to effective co-ordmation with 
the Intermediate Schools. The introduction of History and of Natural 

* Parliamentary Paper, C 8634. It is true that this return is admittedly incomplete ; but It is 
probable that the error is due quite as much to inclusion ol schools not giwng Intermediate 
Education as to the exclusion of schools that do. In any case, the figures appea < y 
for a general comparison. 
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Science— subjects of which the elements at least should certainly be acquired 
prior to admission to an Intermediate School — has removed this defect. In 
consequence of the Revised Programme also, a marked improvement in the 
English Composition of children coming from the National Schools has been 
noticed by some experienced Principals of Intermediate Schools. On the 
other hand, it is right to observe that we received a large number of com- 
plaints as to a decline of accuracy in Arithmetic under the present Programme. 
A further reform recently introduced by the Commissioners of National 
Education also deserves mention here as a step in the direction of co-ordina- 
tion. A uniform educational year coincident with the school year usually 
adopted by the Intermediate Schools, has now been prescribed for all National 
Schools. This change, though of minor importance, will certainly be of 
assistance in securing continuity of instruction for boys passing from one 
class of school to the other. 

14. Nor have any difficulties at present arisen* by reason of such direct 
competition between the National and Intermediate Schools as prevailed in 
some cases between the Higher Grade Board Schools and the Grammar 
Schools in England. Under Rule 2 14 of the Regulations of the Com- 
missioners of National Education, grants can be made for such subjects as 
F rench, Latin, aud Advanced Mathematics if taught in a National School, 
and there would, therefore, be nothing to prevent the curriculum of a National 
School from overlapping that of a neighbouring Intermediate School. In 
practice, however, these extra subjects are but rarely taken in the National 
.Schools, only 4 Model Schools and 8 ordinary National Schools out of 7,260 
Schools being classed by the Census Authorities as Superior Schools. In two or 
three towns, e.g., Limerick, we received complaints from the Principals of some 
Intermediate Schools with regard to the competition of the Model Schools for 
pupils ; but upon investigation it appeared that the instances upon which the 
complaints were based were either of doubtful validity or purely isolated 
cases. 

15. But though the overlapping of Intermediate Education by Primary in 
the form of direct competition has not yet appeared in Ireland, it can be dis- 
cerned on every side in another shape. The scholars are retained in the 
lower schools far too long before being transferred to the higher. They are, 
as a rule, 14. often 15, and sometimes even 16 years of age at the time when 
they enter the Intermediate School. This fact is, in some cases, the result 
of irregular attendance and consequent slowness of progress in the National 
School; but in the majority of cases it is due to the want of any systematic 
co-ordination between the two systems, a want which allows the natural desire 
of teachers to retain their cleverest and best pupils as long as possible, to 
prevail unchecked, or leaves parents in ignorance as to the advantages of send- 
ing their children to an Intermediate School at an earlier age. 

16. It is impossible in our opinion to exaggerate the prevalence of this 
defect or to over-estimate the hindrances which it places in the way of the 
full efficiency of Intermediate Education in Ireland. On this subject the 
evidence which we received from the Principals of the Intermediate Schools of 
every type and in every part of the country was unanimous. Again and again 
we were told that many scholars of ability came from the National Schools, 
but that they came far too late. The result may be easily anticipated. The 
term spent in the higher school is abridged, since the mass of scholars, in 
Ireland as in England, cannot continue school-life, in view of the exigencies of 
wage-earning, beyond the ages of 16 or 17 years: and the progress made in 
those subjects, such as Foreign Languages, Mathematics, or Science, which 
form the basis of a liberal education, is so slow as to dishearten the scholars 
and teachers alike, and so meagre as to be devoid of real value. To use 
the words of a member of the Mosely Educational Commission, “ a very 

* We understand that the Board of National Education has now allowed Seventh and Eighth 
Standards to be established in National Schools, and permits such schools to take up any of the 
courses for the Intermediate examination with the exception of the Classical course. It is impos- 
sible at present to forecast accurately the effect of this change, which has been made since the date 
of our visit ; but the risk of direct competition between National and Intermediate Schools is 
obviously increased by its introduction. 
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valuable seed-time in a scholar’s life has been lost. The ordinary boy of 12 is 
quite capable of facing the difficulties of Latin or Geometry, and if he does 
not do so, his mind does not develop as it should if he is going to be fit for 
serious intellectual study later on. It seems pitiful to see great boys and 
girls of 14 and 15 doing work fit only for children of 11 and 12.”* 

The existing facilities for scholars to pass from, the National to the 
Intermediate Schools. 

17. Under this head of our inquiry two questions, both of extreme impor- 
tance in estimating the degree of co-ordination between the Primary and 
Intermediate Systems of Education, are involved — first,, how far is there at 
present any adequate system of scholarships, whether in the form of free places 
m Intermediate Schools or ofbursari.es, which will' enable a scholar of marked 
ability, however poor, to obtain advanced education ; second, how far does the 
existing system provide an adequate education for the children of parents who 
are willing and can afford to send them to a higher Intermediate School as 
a sequel to the National School. 

18. For the proper consideration of these questions, it is necessary to make 
some preliminary observations in explanation of the divisions which we adopt 
in dealing with them. They must, in the first place,. be considered separately 
as affecting boys and girls. In every country f the number of girls who receive 
secondary instruction is considerably less than the number of boys ; and the 
provision made for their transfer from Primary to Secondary Schools is corres- 
pondingly restricted. Into the causes of this fact we need not here enter; 
it is sufficient to say that they are clearly bound up with conditions lying at 
the base of society as at present constituted, and however ideally desirable 
complete equality between the sexes in regard to the number of Secondary 
Schools and provision for higher education may be, any scheme based 
on that theory would certainly be impracticable. The second division 
is one necessitated by the existing conditions of the Intermediate 
Schools. The system of Intermediate Education in Ireland has naturally 
developed upon denominational lines. There is a distinct line of cleavage 
between Itoman Catholics and Piotestants. Each denomination has founded 
and adhered to its own schools, and in no case did we find more than 
isolated pupils of the one denomination in a school conducted by a head master 
or a head mistress of the other. It does not rest with us to discuss the merits 
or defects of this development; but in view of its existence we feel ourselves 
precluded, in considering the supply of schools, from regarding a Roman 
Catholic school as available for Protestant children or vice versa. 

19. The importance to the State of a proper provision of the means of higher 
education for poor scholars of marked ability is now so universally recognised 
that argument upon the subject would be superfluous. But certain considera- 
tions appear to us to justify special weight being attached to such provision 
in Ireland. The native ability of the scholars in the National Schools is of 
such a high order as to repay training ; and the necessity of emigration for a 
large number of the poorer classes in order to obtain employment cannot 
be left out of sight. The prospects in his new country of an emigrant, who 
is in the nature of the case deprived of ordinary connections and means 
of influence, must depend almost entirely upon the training and intelligence 
which he can offer as his stock-in-trade. 

It is therefore in our view one of the most regrettable instances of the 
want of co-ordination between the systems of National and Intermediate 
Education that neither Board has been able to take any steps in the direction 
needed for children of either sex or denomination. The Board of National 
Education has no power to offer scholarships for the children in its schools : 
nor are there at present any such schools in connection with it as would 

* [Report of Mr. W. C. Fletcher, now Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of 
Education, and formerly Head Master of the Liverpool Institute, on page 135 of the Report of 
the Mosely Educational Commission]. 

t The usual estimate of the numbers needing Secondaiy or Intermediate Education has been 
10 to 16 boys per 1,000 of the population, according to the wealth and social condition of the 
country, and from 5 to 7 girls per 1,000 of the population. — (Lord Aberdare’s Departmental 
Committee’s Report on Education in Wales, 1881; p. xvi.). 
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correspond to the Higher Grade Schools in England, at which free places 
could be reserved for poor but deserving scholars. An approach to such 
schools, can indeed be found in the thirty Model Schools ; but, in the first 
place, these schools are not attended by any considerable number of Roman 
Catholics, and, in the second place, although instruction in certain higher 
subjects, such as French or Mathematics, is often given there to individual 
scholars, it is of a purely sporadic character and quite outside the ordinary 
curriculum. No systematic provision is made for any genuine or complete 
course of education other than that of the ordinary Primary School.* 

The Board of Intermediate Education, on the other hand, awards exhibi- 
tions annually to the value of about £8,000 ; and 207 exhibitions varying in 
value from £10 to £20 were awarded in 1903 to candidates not exceeding 
the age of 16 years — 169 to boys and 38 to girls. But these exhibitions do 
not in any sense answer the purpose at present in view. The subjects 
in which proficiency is demanded include the Classics, Mathematics and 
Modern Languages, and Experimental Science, and for this reason the 
competition is limited practically to those boys and girls whose parents can 
first afford to send them to an Intermediate School for some considerable 
time. We heard, it is true, of very exceptional cases in which a poor boy who 
had the good fortune to attend a National school taught by a specially qualified 
master had been enabled, through his help, to obtain an exhibition direct from 
the National School ; but as a general rule, the syllabuses and conditions 
render these exhibitions entirely unavailable for the scholar of the ordinary 
National School, owing to the fact that his training has not been and cannot 
be upon the lines required for the purpose of the examination. 

20. It remains to consider facilities afforded by private and local effort. Of 
these the most important and greatest provision is to be found in the schools 
of the Christian Brothers for boys ; and the organisation and character of 
these remarkable institutions require a brief description, in order to render 
intelligible the place filled by them in Irish education. A school of the Christian 
Brothers usually consists of two departments — one a Primary Department 
attended by boys between 5 and 13 years of age and corresponding in the 
essential features of the curriculum to a National school ; the other an Interme- 
diate. Department, held as a rule in a separate room or rooms of the same 
building which contains the Primary Department. The Intermediate Depart- 
ment consists of boys over 11 years of age, and is recruited from the Primary 
Department, the boys who are fit for promotion to higher work being 
transferred generally at 11 to 12 years of age, when they are in the class 
answering to Standard V. of the National School. The whole school is under 
a single Principal, though as a rule the teachers in the Primary and Interme- 
diate Departments are separate. In some cases a member of the staff, whose 
main work lies in the Primary Department, will take certain subjects in the 
Intermediate Department. The schools are as a rule free, voluntary contribu- 
tions being made by any scholars whose parents can afford them. In the 
large towns the Order has opened a few schools, such as their colleges at 
Waterford and Cork, where fees are charged. There were in all 50 schools 
working in connection with the Intermediate Board in 1903—21 of the 
schools being in Leinster, four in Ulster, 23 in Munster, and two in Connaught. 
With the exception of Londonderry, each of the six county boroughs contains 
•one school or more under the charge of the Brothers. The total number of 
pupils in the schools is approximately 30,000 ; and in 1903 nearly 3,000 of 
"these were on the Intermediate School roll.t The number forming the 
Intermediate classes in the various schools that we visited varied from 40 to 
250. As a rule the scholars are Roman Catholic ; but in a few cases we found 
a small number of Protestant boys present. 

21. It is hardly necessary to point out that the system described unites 
two advantages ; it affords an admirable example of a genuine co-ordination 
of Primary and Intermediate Education, and it acts as a scholarship system 

* On the subject of the Model Schools, we may refer to the detailed observations made in Appen- 
dix I. of Mr. Dale’s Report on Primary Education in Ireland, pp. 93-98. 

t For this and other information we are indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Brother the 
Superior-General. 
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for the boys belonging to the poorer classes of Roman Catholics. With 
regard to the first consideration, it is sufficient here to point out that the 
Christian Brothers have Solved the difficulty which presents itself in the case 
of State-aided National Schools. The boys begin their course of higher 
education at the right age ; and to the insight which perceived the necessity 
of securing the satisfaction of this condition, the well-known success and 
efficiency of the Brothers’ Schools must be partly ascribed. 

22. In its second aspect, the system is organised for picking out on a large 
scale poor boys of ability and providing free education for them. It is 
unquestionable that hundreds of Roman Catholic boys, whose education if 
given in the ordinary National School must have closed with the completion 
of the usual curriculum in elementary subjects, have through the instrumen- 
tality of the Christian Brothers been able to obtain all the benefits conferred 
in other countries by a system of free Higher Grade Schools. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that wide as is the influence of the system of the Christian 
Brothers, it does not by itself provide a solution of the question now under 
consideration. The schools are as a rule situated in or near the towns ; a fact 
which prevents them from serving the needs of the large number of Roman 
Catholic boys living in the rural districts. Even among the scholars in or 
near the towns only those boys can avail themselves of the gift of free 
education whose parents are so far removed from poverty as to be relieved 
from the necessity of profiting by their children’s employment at the earliest 
possible age. We were on several occasions informed by the Brothers at the 
schoolhouses visited of cases of promising boys whose parents had been forced 
by their circumstances to remove them from school at an age when they 
would otherwise have been promoted to an Intermediate Department. 

23. Apart from the provision of scholarships by the Christian Brothers, 
there are, so far as we could ascertain, only two other classes of institutions 
in connection with which any organised system of scholarships for Roman 
Catholic boys from the National Schools exists. 

The first of these is the class of schools which form an important part of 
the Irish Intermediate School supply, namely, the Diocesan Institutions. Of 
these there are 22 situated in the various dioceses of Ireland, having on 
their books, in 1903, 1,633 scholars. They are mainly, though not exclusively, 
boarding-schools, and draw the mass of their pupils from the diocese in which 
they are situated. A fair proportion — in some cases over half the scholars — 
enter as ecclesiastical students, with the intention of proceeding to the priest- 
hood. In these schools, owing to the generosity with which they are supported 
by diocesan funds, a few free places, as well as a varying number of places at 
a much reduced fee, are awarded to promising candidates from the National 
Schools. In most cases where we were furnished with particulars, e.q. at 
Fermoy, Londonderry, and Armagh, the free places are awarded as the result 
of an examination largely in the subjects of the Primary School course. The 
successful candidates frequently, though not invariably, enter the priesthood 
in after life. 

The second form of provision to which we should call attention is that 
furnished by the Roman Catholic schools working under the scheme made in 
connection with the Ulster Royal School Endowments. These schools, situated 
at Armagh, Cavan, Letterkenny, Monaghan, Enniskillen, and Dungannon, are 
administered by local boards, and the Scheme provides, in each case, for not 
less than two free places to be given per year to pupils who must be in such 
circumstances as to need, and be capable of taking full advantage of, education 
in the school. These free places, like those mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, are awarded on the result of an examination in subjects taught 
in the Primary Schools. The number of free places actually given in any one 
year depends upon the extent of the competition and varies from twenty to 
the statutory two. It is, however, to be observed that, in these schools, as in 
those of the Christian Brothers, the provision is, as a rule, limited to free 
education for day boys, and, in consequence, is only available for boys living 
within easy distance of the town. 
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24. The Intermediate Schools'for Roman Catholic girls are almost entirely- 
conducted by Sisterhoods— the number of girls on the boohs of Convent 
Schools being, in 1903, 3,770, as against 1.65 in other schools under Roman 
Catholic teachers. The Sisters conducting the Intermediate Schools fre- 
quently also conduct schools under the Board of National Education. In 
contrast, however, with the system adopted by the Christian Brothers, the 
Intermediate Schools are reserved for fee-paying scholars, and stand in no ; 
direct connection with the Convent National Schools ; though occasionally, by 
the generosity of the Sisters, a free place is granted to a deserving giri from 
a National School. So far as we have been able to ascertain, there do not 
exist at present any organised facilities in Ireland for the higher education of 
Roman Catholic girls belonging to the poorer classes, whether in urban or 
rural districts. 

25. We have already (in paragraph 23) given particulars of the provision 
for Scholarships entitling the holders to free education in the Roman 
Catholic Schools working under the scheme for the Ulster Royal Schools 
Endowments. There are five Protestant Schools in the same category, 
including such large and well-known Irish Intermediate Schools as the 
Portora Royal School at Enniskillen and the Armagh Royal School. In 
these schools free places are awarded on conditions identical faith those pre- 
vailing in the Roman Catholic Schools. In addition, however, to these 
endowments, the provision made by the important Society for Promoting 
Protestant Schools in Ireland requires notice. The Society maintains Boys' 
Intermediate Schools at Dundalk, Athlone, Kilkenny, and Sligo ; and in 1904 
no less than twenty scholarships, entitling the holders to free maintenance as 
well as education in one or other of these schools, have been granted. Ten 
Assisted Scholarships are also awarded, entitling the holders to maintenance 
and education on payment of the low fee of £15 per annum. 

The full scholarships are allocated in varying numbers between different 
districts of the country — three, for example, being given to candidates from 
the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, and Kildare ; two to candidates from the 
counties of Armagh, Louth, and Monaghan. The competitors must be 
between the age of 12 and 14 years, and must, during the twelve months 
next preceding the examination, have been in regular attendance as a pupil 
at some one or more Elementary Schools in the district in or from which he 
is a candidate, and in which his parents reside. The scholarships are 
awarded on the results of an examination held in the subjects ordinarily 
taught in the National Schools, and are tenable for three years, subject to 
satisfactory conduct and progress on the part of the holder. 

.26. It is, however, to be observed that the scholarships maintained by the 
Society are limited to pupils who belong to the late Established Church of 
Ireland. Candidates must pass a satisfactory examination in. religious 
knowledge before being admitted to the competition. As the number of 
Protestant Episcopalian boys in Primary Schools was, in 1901, 41,072 as 
against 43,099 belongingto the Presbyterian, Methodist, and other denomina- 
tions, it is obvious that this provision is unavailable for a very large section 
of poor Protestant children. 

27. The same Society also offers annually a number of free and assisted 
places for Primary school-girls in the Ranelagh and Celbridge Schools — 8 Free 
Scholarships and 4 Assistant Scholarships being awarded in 1904. The 
Scholarships are tenable for two years with the possibility of an extension and 
are in other respects awarded on similar conditions to those for boys. The 
only other provision of importance which has been brought to our notice is an 
endowment known as the Drummond Endowment and applied under Trustees 
in pare to the assistance of the Protestant Girls’ Schools in Londonderry. 
The endowment which, in the case of the Victoria High School, is of the 
value of some £50 per annum, takes the form of scholarships awarded 
not by competitive examination but privately by the heads of the schools, 
to candidates who are known by them to be deserving of assistance in 
obtaining higher education. 
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28. The preceding review affords in itself evidence without further comment 
•on our part, that the provision of scholarships as a link between the Primary 
and the Intermediate Schools, so far as such provision is made by private 
effort or endowment, is in certain directions exceedingly scanty in Ireland, and 
that large classes of the population are left untouched by the existing facili- 
ties. While the poorer Roman Catholic boys in or near most Irish towns 
enjoy the considerable and adequate advantages offered by the system of the 
Christian Brothers, no corresponding provision exists for the girls of the same 
denomination. With regard to the poorer Protestant children in the towns 
and children of both sexes and denominations in the rural districts, with some 
small exception in the rural districts of Ulster, there appear to be practically 
no facilities offered by private endowments for their passage from one grade 
of education to the other. The seriousness of this statement is enhanced by 
the consideration that in Ireland the children attending Primary Schools in 
rural districts constitute nearly two-thirds of the total number in Primary 
Schools 

29. It is right to add that this deficiency has been hitherto concealed to 
some extent by a species of endowment which has been brought prominently 
before us in our inquiries. The practice of offering privately free places or 
olaees at greatly reduced fees to clever scholars has undoubtedly been prevalent 
in the Intermediate Schools, especially in Proprietary Schools. This action 
on the part of the Principals of those schools has in some cases been due 
to generosity, in others, it is to be feared, to the fact that under the system 
by which the payment of Results Fees by the State is made to depend upon 
the success of the individual scholar, a clever pupil is a very valuable asset to 
a school. 

30. We do not, however, think that this species of endowment can or should 
be taken into account by us in estimating the need for further provision of 
scholarships. It is obvious that these free or assisted places are in no sense 
open or publicly available ; and there is absolutely no guarantee for their 
•continuance from year to year or for the correctness of the method on which 
they are awarded. But even if these considerations be put aside and it were 
admitted that the practice is a benefit to the poorer members of the com- 
munity, its results upon Intermediate Education as a whole have been of the 
most injurious character. It is impossible for the Principal of a school to 
limit the reduction of fees to deserving cases : pressure is immediately brought 
to bear in order to obtain a similar reduction for parents who could well 
afford to pay the full fees. The evidence which we received showed con- 
clusively that this was in fact the case. In some schools we found that 
r very pupil was paying fees far below those stated on the prospectus of the 
institution. There were many more schools in which cases were brought before 
us of well-to-do parents obtaining education for their children at absurdly 
inadequate fees. The opinion expressed in a protest on tbe subject signed by 
various members of the Schoolmistresses’ Association ,* namely, that’ parents 
Avill be increasingly unwilling to pay adequately for their children’s education 
if, in some cases, they can obtain it for little or nothing, has undoubtedly 
been borne out by our experience ; and we desire to express our entire con- 
currence in their view that the practice is disastrous to the best interests both 
of schools and pupils. 

3L. It remains for us to deal with the remaining source of funds for 
scholarships, namely, local rates. We are glad to be able to report that the 
Department of Technical Instruction and the Technical Education Committees 
established under the Act of 1899 have already shown themselves alive to 
the inadequacy of private effort in this matter, and have taken the first Steps 
to remedy the deficiencies which we have pointed out. Under the powers given 
to them for aiding instruction in Science and Art, they can grant facilities 
to pupils for obtaining advanced instruction in these subjects ; and in .the 
case of 8 counties the scheme for the distribution of the funds entrusted to 

* See Appendix to the Final Report of the Intermediate Education Commission, Part II., p. 43. 
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the Committee includes a system of scholarships open to boys from Primary 
Schools, and tenable at an approved Secondary School where Science and 
Drawing form part of the curriculum. 

32. The counties in question are Kerry, Tipperary N.R., Tipperary Joint 
Urban and Rural in Munster, Carlow, Longford, Queen’s County and Wexford 
in Leinster, and Galway in Connaught. 

33. For the sake of convenience the conditions governing the award of these* 
scholarships are printed in detail in an appendix (Appendix I.) It is sufficient 
here to summarise them by saying that the scholarships are open to all 
boys* who have been resident within the area of the County Committee 
for at least one year preceding the examination, who are over twelve and! 
under fifteen years of . age, and are not already in attendance at a secondary 
school. They are tenable for one year, but may be renewed for one, two, or 
even three years more. The examination upon which they are awarded is. 
conducted by the Department, and is in the subjects of Arithmetic, English 
(including Grammar and Composition), and Drawing. 

A point that deserves special notice is that the Committees have, as a rule,, 
divided the scholarships into classes varying in amount according to the distance 
of the boy’s home from a Secondary School. 

Thus, in Kerry, for scholarships of the value of £10, only boys living beyond 
four miles from a Secondary School are eligible, while scholarships of the 
value of £15 are reserved for boys living more than seven miles distant from 
a Secondary School. In County Longford scholarships of £20 will be granted 
to boys who are required to leave home in order to reside at or near the 
approved school. An attempt has thus been made to bridge the gap between 
the Primary School in the rural districts and the Intermediate Schools. 

34. The importance of this action by the local Committees clearly lies 
rather in the prospect which it discloses of the possibility of a systematic 
treatment of the problem under discussion, and in the indication which it 
afiords of local interest in its solution than in the actual results hitherto 
effected. The work is still in an experimental stage, and is admittedly very 
incomplete. The number of counties on which the benefits of local scholar- 
ships have been conferred is but small ; and in large areas of the country — for 
example, in the whole of Ulster — no action has yet been taken. In any case, 
the many claims on the funds at the disposal of the Committees for other 
purposes ( e.g . the support of instruction in agricultural and other technical 
subjects) necessarily confine the provision of scholarships within very narrow 
limits. The number of such scholarships awarded in 1903-4 was only 41, 
and their total value £523. 

The existing supply of Intermediate Schools. 

35. We now proceed to consider the wider question of the existing facilities; 
for Intermediate Education afforded not merely to the poorer classes, but 
also to the large number of children whose parents, though not belonging to> 
the richer class, are able and willing to obtain for them at a reasonable fee a 
better education than is given in the ordinary National Schools. 

36. It is desirable to remark at the outset that the observations which we- 
shall offer on this point are necessarily general and in some respects tentative. 
No detailed inquiry into the supply of Intermediate Education in Ireland has- 
been attempted within any recent period, and owing to the limitation of the 
powers of the Board of Intermediate Education and the restriction of its 
duties to the work of an Examining Body, the material upon which definite 
and detailed conclusions could be based does not exist. This absence of 
statistics and exact information is seen to be the case at once if any particular 

* Scholarships for Girls from Primary Schools have also been established by eight counties. 
These scholarships are, however, only for the purpose of enabling girls to obtain technical training, 
in specifically domestic subjects (such as Cookery, Laundry-work, Dairy-work, Bee-keeping, etc.), 
and are tenable not at any Intermediate School but at Residential Schools of Domestic Economy. 
They do not fall within the scope of our inquiry. 
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locality is taken. The. approximate number of persons in it who would 
naturally desire Intermediate Education, the rate of fees which they; could 
presumably afford to pay, the extent to which Intermediate Education for 
them is at present supplied by local schools, and the extent . to which it is 
supplied by schools at a distance, the exact number of private or public 
schools in it unconnected with the Board of Intermediate Education, the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the education given in them — information on these 
and similar points, a knowledge of which is vital to a solution of the question, 
is at present lacking. Further, we do not propose to attempt any elaborate 
classification of the Intermediate Schools in Ireland into various grades 
according to the age to which they retain their pupils and the curriculum 
which they pursue. Such a ^classification, as is well known, has been 
attempted on various occasions in England and in some Continental Countries, 
e.g. Switzerland, has formed the basis for the organisation of Secondary 
Education. As we shall have occasion to point out hereafter, it has 
been one of the signal disadvantages of the system of examination 
imposed upon the Board of Intermediate Education, that it has hindered in 
the past any natural differentiation of the schools, and has tended to a 
rigid uniformity of aim among them. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to make use of the obvious distinction between two grades of 
Intermediate Education, arising from the different needs of two classes of 
scholars. On the one side, there are the pupils who propose to proceed from 
an Intermediate School to a University or an Institution of University rank, 
such as the Royal College of Science. On the other side, there are the 
pupils, in every country a much more numerous body than the former, 
whose education, so far as acquired at school, is to stop before the University 
course, and who accordingly leave school whether for the professions or 
business, at any age after 15. 


Supply of Schools suitable for giving the Higher Grades of Intermediate 
Education. 

37. There can, we think, be little doubt that the supply of schools suitable 
in respect of their buildings, character, and traditions, for supplying education 
of the First Grade to pupils desiring it is on the whole adequate. This type 
of school for Roman Catholic boys is represented by such Institutions as 
Clongowes Wood College, Blackrock College, Crescent College at Limerick, the 
Christian Brothers’ Colleges at Cork and Waterford, and the Diocesan Schools. 
There are, according to our estimate, about 30 such Roman Catholic Schools 
distributed throughout Ireland, and none of the six county boroughs is without 
a school of this kind. Similarly there are at least 8 to 10 such schools for 
Protestant boys. It will be sufficient to cite as examples the Campbell College,, 
the Royal Academical Institution at Belfast, the Porto ra and Armagh Ro3 - al 
Schools, the St. Andrew’s School and High School in Dublin, the Grammar 
School in Cork, and the Foyle College in Londonderry. The provision for 
girls, as is only to be expected, is much smaller, but there appear to.be some 
six schools for Roman Catholic girls of the type required, including such 
schools as those under the Ursuline Sisters at Cork and Waterford, the 
Dominican Convent at Eccles-street in Dublin, and a few other Convent 
Schools. There are about an equal number for Protestant girls ; as instances 
we may give the Alexandra School and College in Dublin, the Victoria College 
in Belfast, the Victoria and Strand House Schools at Londonderry. 

38. We are, of course, aware that, in the event of the establishment oF 
University Education acceptable to Roman Catholics, the number of pupils 
for whom Intermediate Education of the First Grade should be provided, 
might be considerably increased. But this contingency would, it is to .be 
hoped, result much more in strengthening the University classes in the exist- 
ing schools of the type indicated above than in the foundation of new schools. 
It would thus help to bring about a natural differentiation of these schools, al- 
ready sufficiently numerous, from the schools in which practically all the pupils- 

*See, e.g., Yol. I , p. 41, Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education in England. 
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leave before the age for a University coarse. Such a differentiation is 
desirable on every ground in the interests both of efficiency and econom}-. 
The adequate preparation -of one or two isolated students for a University in 
a school where the rest of the scholars have a different aim, impedes the 
proffer functions of the school, and involves an almost prohibitive expense in 
the direction of a specially qualified teacher, while the students themselves are, 
in any case, deprived of the invaluable stimulus only to be derived , from 
intercourse and emulation with a number of companions of similar capacity 
and aspirations. The circumstances and position, of the schools, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, to which we have referred, favour their development 
upon the lines indicated. They are generally situated in or near the towns, 
and are accordingly able to act as high-class day schools, while, since they also, 
as a rule, make provision for boarders, they would continue, as at present, to 
draw from a large area the pupils living in the rural districts who desire 
to proceed to the University. It is to be observed that the fees for boarding 
and educating pupils, even in the best Irish schools, are low when judged by 
English standards — varying as they do between £30-£60 per annum ; and, 
as the parents prepared to give their children a University Education will 
necessarily belong in the mass to the more prosperous classes of the com- 
munity, there is no reason to anticipate that to send their sons to these 
schools for the major part of their school-life, or, at any rate from the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, after a preliminary education^in a local Intermediate School, 
will constitute an undue strain on their resources. 

Supply of Schools suitable for giving the Lower Grades of Intermediate 
Education. 

39. In considering this head of the subject we do not, of course, intend to 
imply that Intermediate Education in its lower grades is altogether excluded 
from the work of the schools discussed in the preceding paragraph. These 
schools already provide, and will doubtless continue to provide, Intermediate 
Education for a large number of' non-University scholars of the more pros- 
perous classes ; but the fact of their being so largely boarding-schools prevents 
full use of them by persons of more limited means who could still afford to 
keep their children at school till 15 or 16 years of age. This class looks 
naturally to a local day-school rather than to a non-local boarding-school for 
its education ; and the success of the Christian Brothers’ Schools is primarily 
due to their meeting this demand. Their schools are almost exclusively local 
schools, and the mass of the scholars leave them, as we were everywhere in- 
formed by the Brothers in charge, after the Junior Grade of the Intermediate 
or at the aga of 15 years. In a number of these schools, indeed, there are no 
pupils over 17 years of age. 

Our inquiries have led us to the conclusion that the need for suitable local 
schools of the type of the Christian Brothers’ Schools giving a Secondary or 
Intermediate Education to scholars up to 15 and 16 years of age has not been 
by any means adequately met in various districts. of the country. While .we 
entertain little doubt that there are some cases of such deficiency in Munster 
and Leinster, the parts of Ireland in which it is most clearly to be seen are 
Ulster, and to a less extent the West of Ireland. 

40. The number of male scholars in Superior Schools in Ulster was, according 
to the Census of 1901, 4,541, while the corresponding figures for Leinster 
were 1 2,286, and for Munster 8,003. This disproportion is especially significant 
when it is borne in mind that in the first place the number of boys between 
the, ages of 5 and 18 years was in Ulster 209,213, as against 145,982 in 
Leinster, and 149,599 in Munster, and, in the second place, that the greater 
prosperity and commercial importance of various counties in Ulster might 
naturally be expected to foster a keener demand and need for an education 
higher than elementary. A similar result is seen if the county boroughs be 
taken. In Belfast approximately 5 boys per 1,(J00 of the population were re- 
turned as in Superior Schools, in Londonderry 18 per 1,000, whereas 
the figures for'Dublin, Cork, and Limerick were respectively 20, 26, and 28 
per 1,003. 
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41. The explanation of this disproportion is to be found in a fact, with 
which we were specially impressed in our visits to the schools in Ulster* 
namely, that the overwhelming majority of these schools are of the type 
indicated as First Grade and draw their pupils mainly from the prosperous 
middle class. Of such schools there is indeed no lack either in Belfast or the 
adjoining counties ; it is sufficient to mention the Royal Academical 
Institution and the Methodist College in Belfast, the Foyle College in London- 
derry , the Academies in Coleraine and Ballymena. There is, however, an almost 
complete absence of Intermediate Schools to serve the needs of the poorer boys, 
and to do the work which has been done in Dublin and Cork by the 
Christian Brothers or in the large English towns by the Higher Grade 
Board Schools, now being largely converted into public Secondary- 
Schools under the Regulations recently issued by the English Board of 
Education*. The deficiency extends both to Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. As a reference to the map which we have had prepared will show, 
the Intermediate Schools for Roman Catholic boys in the towns (excluding 
Belfast where the Christian Brothers have schools') of Counties Antrim, Down, 
and Londonderry are very few, although in many of these towns, e.g,, 
Coleraine, Ballymena, and Larne, there is a not inconsiderable minority of 
Roman Catholics. It is finally noteworthy that the Model Schools under 
the National Education Board in the North contain an unusually large 
number of pupils who are over fourteen years of age or are studying some 
advanced subject or subjects. Thus in the Belfast Model Boys’ School there 
were on the 31st December, 1903, 92 bojrs over fourteen years of age, and 169 
studying the extra course of Mathematics allowed under Rule 214 of the 
Commissioners’ Regulations. In the Londonderry Model School there were 
38 boys over fourteen years of age, and 50 studying Mathematics. In Bally- 
money the corresponding numbers were 24 and 50. This of itself points to a 
readiness on the part of parents to keep their boys at school, and a desire for 
a better education than is given in the ordinary National School. 

The need for schools supplying suitable Intermediate Education in a com- 
munity in which so many boys will naturally be preparing to enter 
business pursuits, or attend Technical Classes, at the age of 15 to 16 is 
manifest; and it is the less necessary for us to dwell on the deficiency to 
which we refer since it has already attracted the notice of the Belfast 
Municipal Technical Committee and of the Department. The Municipal 
Day Trade Preparatory School and the Christian Brothers’ Trade School, 
which have been recently established, are avowedly attempts to fill the 
gap. These schools contain respectively 80 and 60 boys, nearly all between 
the ages of 12 and 16 years. From an interesting return with which we were 
furnished byt Mr. Forth, Principal of the Municipal Technical Institute, it 
appears that the scholars were drawn from the exact class whose needs we 
have in view — viz., from the clerks, smaller shopkeepers, and skilled workmen 
in various trades. The curriculum of the schools includes English, German or 
French, Mathematics, Science and Drawing, Manual instruction ; and thus 
differs little, except in the greater prominence given to Manual Instruction 
and Science, from that permissible in a school taking the Experimental 
Science Course under the Intermediate Education Board. We have no 
doubt that there is a genuine need of a supply of education of this character 
at a cheap rate both in Belfast and in other large towns in Ulster, such as 
Londonderry, Coleraine, and Ballymena. 

42. — The exceptional poverty of the mass of the population in the west of 
Ireland, its dispersal over districts of wide area, and the absence of means of 
communication, must always render the question as to the adequacy of 
Intermediate Education and the best means of supplying it in that part 


*ft. may be mentioned as a specific case that in Nottingham (which, though smaller in size 
affords a sufficiently close parallel with Belfast) there have been three large schools cf this 
character, two of which are now recognised as Public Secondary Schools., 

f We may also refer, in illustration of the great need in Belfast for a proper supply of schools 
corresponding to the English and Scotch Higher Grade Schools, to the evidence given by Mr. 
Forth before the Royal Commission on University Education in Ireland. QuesLion 7,767j 
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of the country exceptionally difficult. At the same time, after making every 
allowance for the undoubted fact that in these districts the demand for higher 
education must be small and must be satisfied largely by non-local or boarding 
schools supplemented by bursaries, we do not think the present situation can 
be considered satisfactory. In the whole of the province of Connaught, out 
of a population of 646,932, only 728 scholars (excluding the scholars in the 
Primary Departments of the two Christian Brothers’ Schools), or only 1*1 per 
1,000 of the population were on the books of the Intermediate Schools earning 
grants at present from the Intermediate Education Board. There are only 
11 schools for Roman Catholics, even if the towns of Sligo and Galway are 
included ; while in Munster, excluding the county boroughs situated in that 
province, there are no less than 36 such schools. Reference to the maps in 
the Appendix will show that while in Munster and Leinster the great majority 
of towns with a population of 2,000 to 5,000 possess a local school, in 
Connaught only three out of seven such towns possess an Intermediate School. 
It need not be pointed out that it is most important to take advantage of the 
centres of population, especially if accessible by rail, in a district where such 
centres are few and widely separated from each other. 

43. A further consideration in favour of the view that there is room in 
Ireland for suitable local Intermediate Schools of the type of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools is to be found in the action of the Board of National 
Education, which through its inspectors has some opportunity, though neces- 
sarily an incomplete one, of judging as to the probable demand among children 
attending the National Schools for an extension of their education. In con- 
sequence of the opinions expressed by its advisers, the Board has drawn up a 
scheme for the establishment of advanced Departments of National Schools or 
Higher Grade National Schools, designed to meet the case of the large 
number of pupils who on completing the course of an elementary school intend 
to follow a higher course of systematic study in order to prepare themselves 
for technical and commercial pursuits or for entrance to the Civil Service and 
Normal Colleges. The pupils at these Departments or Schools were to be 
admitted at the age of 12 years, after passing an entrance examination held 
by a Senior Inspector of the- National Education Board, and remain till 17 
years of age. Provision was, if practicable, to be made for a Scientific, Com- 
mercial, or Literary course of studies, and it is laid down that the teacher 
should as a rule have a University Degree. 

44. These proposals of the National Education Board have not yet been 
elaborated in full detail, nor has any action been taken upon them. As we 
shall point out subsequently, such action to be successful involves the satis- 
faction of conditions not at present existing in the administration of Irish 
Education. 

45. It will be well, however, before we proceed to consider any remedies 
-for the deficiencies in the system of Intermediate Education, to recapitulate 

briefly the result of our inquiries into the co-ordination of that system with 
Primary Education. 

46. There is a marked absence of any organised co-ordination of the Primary 
and Intermediate systems of Education in so far as these systems are 
maintained by the State. This grave evil has been already alluded to in 
general terms in the Report of the * Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland ; but further inquiry indicates that the clearest manifes- 
tations of its existence are to be found in the following specific defects : — 

(I.) Although many children pass from the National to the Interme- 
diate Schools, no steps are taken to secure that such passage shall be 
made at the most suitable point in a child’s school life. Overlapping 
in the form of undue retention of the scholars in Primary Schools is so 
common as to be practically universal. 

(II.) There is a great deficiency in the provision of scholarships or 
bursaries for the transference of poor children of ability from the 
* See page 55. Final Eeport of the Commissioners. 
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National to the Intermediate Schools. Such provision is, in particular, 
entirely absent as regards children living in most of the rural districts, 
especially as regards the poorer Roman Catholic boys intended for 
secular pursuits. . 

(III.) There is a considerable local deficiency of schools, especially in 
the North of Ireland, for supplying a systematic course of Intermediate 
Education in its lower grades to children attending the National Schools 
whose parents, though possessing limited means, could afford to give 
them such education. 

47. The primary cause of this want of co-ordination is to be found in the 
absolute separation established by the Legislature under the Intermediate 
Education Act of 1878 between the work of the National and Intermediate 
Education Boards. The action of each Department has been necessarily 
conducted in ignorance of and without reference to that of the other. On the 
•one side, the National Education Board has had neither the knowledge nor the 
power necessary to deal in its schools, as the Christian Brothers can in their 
schools, with the numerous children whose Primary Education has been com- 
pleted, and who are able to profit by further study elsewhere. On the other 
hand, the Intermediate Education Board has been similarly precluded in the 
administration of its funds from any investigation of the previous training or 
special needs of the scholars in National Schools, though these form one of the 
main sources of the supply of pupils for its schools. There does not exist, in 
short, in Ireland at present any Body or Department which has the power to 
survey the two systems as a whole, to consider and regulate the connection 
between them and to devise means of bridging the gaps that are discovered. . It 
is true that under Section 23 of the Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
(Ireland) Act, 1899, there was established for the purpose of co-ordinating 
■educational administration a Consultative Committee consisting, of the Vice- 
President of the Department, as chairman, and one person appointed by each 
■of the Boards of National, Intermediate, Agricultural and Technical Education. 
We are informed, however, that the Committee has only met twice since its 
institution ; and it appears to be clear that it was bound to prove quite 
inadequate to fulfil the purpose for which it was designed.. As has been 
already pointed out, the conditions under which education is carried on m 
Ireland vary widely from district to district. In such matters as the supply of 
institutions and the kind of curriculum required one locality differs in toto from 
.another ; and the best method of co-ordinating the existing agencies must be 
•decided separately in each case. The Committee, however, has no permanent 
staff of its own for the collection of the detailed information, which is the first 
pre-requisite for the consideration of the needs of any locality : and in view of 
the number of subordinate yet important questions affecting the interests of 
individual schools or districts which arise in any scheme of co-ordination, it 
would be impossible to secure any continuity of administration unless the 
'Committee were to sit de die in diem — a course clearly impracticable in the 
-case of the members engaged in the administration of their own departments. 
Finally, it should be observed that under the Act the Committee has no power 
to enforce any decision at which it may arrive upon the individual Board 
whose policy was affected by such decision. 

48. It is, indeed, evident, that a continuance of the existing conditions 
under which the administration of the National Education and the Inter- 
mediate Education Boards is conducted is sufficient, in itself, to prevent 
.any satisfactory treatment of the deficiencies set forth in the previous 
paragraphs. Thus nothing is more important than to utilise the knowledge, 
experience, and influence possessed by the Inspectors of the National Schools 
for the purposes of Intermediate Education. It should, clearly, be one of the. 
primary duties of those officers to suggest any change in the curriculum of 
the top classes in any of the schools in their districts which would conduce to 
the easy passage of suitable children to neighbouring Intermediate Schools ; 
to discourage the natural tendency to retain clever children in a Primary 
• School long after the time when they have ceased to profit by its course ; to 
bring to the notice of teachers and managers of National Schools any facilities 
in the way of scholarships existing in their area, and, at their inspections, to 
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point out children whose ability appears to fit them to enter for the competi- 
tion, Similarly in the working of any system of scholarships for children 
from the National Schools, consultation with the officers of the National 
Education Board and their employment as examiners or assessors afford the 
only guarantee that the subjects of examination and the questions put or the 
methods of award will be those best calculated to test fairly the children 
competing, or to re-act favourably on the general curriculum and methods of 
instruction in the Primary Schools. There is, indeed, no work in which 
special experience and judgment are more needed than in the institution of 
an examination for the top classes of elementary schools. An ill-considered 
scheme would certainly lead to the re-introduction, in full force, of the 
mechanical methods and “ cramming,” which it has been the aim of the Com- 
missioners of National Education since the Revised Programme of 1900 to 
extirpate. 

49. It is however impossible to carry into effect such arrangements for 
utilising in these directions the experience of the National Education Board 
so long as the administration of that Department is entirely out of touch with 
the schools under the Intermediate Board. We need only as a proof of the 
difficulties created by the existing system point out that it results in the 
indefensible anomaly of leaving a system of scholarships for children from 
the Primary Schools to be administered by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction, whose inspectors have necessarily no close con- 
nection with or special knowledge of the National Schools. 

50. Similar considerations apply with even more force to the questions- 
involved in supplying the admitted deficiency of suitable Intermediate Schools 
of the type which has been described in paragraphs 39 to 44. In order to 
estimate properly for any given area the extent of that deficiency and the 
best method of supplying it, the first pre-requisite is a full knowledge of the 
means of Intermediate Education already existing in it, but of such existing 
means the Board of National Education can have at present no cognizance and 
take no account. The advanced departments of National Schools which th& 
Commissioners propose to establish offer an identical curriculum, have the- 
same aims, and appeal to the same class of pupils as many of the present 
Intermediate Schools, and nothing could be more disastrous on grounds 
of both economy and efficiency than for the National Board to establish such 
an advanced department in a locality where a school under the Christian 
Brothers or an efficient private school working under the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board was already in possession of the field. Again, even in places 
where separate action on the part of the National Education Board might 
seem most feasible as in Belfast, Coleraine or Londonderry, the danger of 
overlapping and of gross injustice to existing Intermediate Schools is in reality 
quite as pressing. It is essential that the National Education Board should 
so regulate the ages to which pupils are retained in their Higher Grade 
Schools and the curriculum which they are to pursue as to avoid trespassing 
on the ground already occupied by the first grade institutions in those towns. 
In the event of failure to satisfy this condition, the only result would be to 
set up a competing Intermediate School attracting by its lower fees and State 
endowment the children who would otherwise have attended the existing 
schools. Indeed in those towns the curriculum and regulations of any Higher- 
Grade School should be so devised that boys and girls attending it should be 
able and should be encouraged to pass, at the age of 15 or 16 years, to the 
First Grade School for a completion of their education without any break in 
the continuity of the instruction. But in the absence of such an intimate 
acquaintance with the organisation of the latter school, as under the present 
system of separation between the National and Intermediate Education Boards- 
is obviously impossible, the difficulties in the way of successful co-ordination,, 
embracing as it does a necessary multiplicity of important details, are 
insuperable. 

51. Two instances in particular may be mentioned to illustrate the manner 
in which the interests of Intermediate Education in Ireland are inextricably 
interwoven with those of Primary and can only be considered by a Body not 
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restricted to the one sphere or the other. The question of the future of the 
Model Schools under the control of the National Education Board cannot be 
left out of sight in any consideration of a possible deficiency in their 
neighbourhood of Intermediate Education of the lower grades. Their build- 
ings though unsuitable in some respects for large Primary Schools would 
often become serviceable for a smaller number of older children ; they possess 
in some cases rooms excellently adapted for conversion into Laboratories or 
Manual Instruction rooms. Several of the schools in the South of Ireland are 
at present almost empty, or are even not required as Primary Schools ; yet 
under the existing system no steps can be taken to make them available 
whether by sale or transfer to local managers or by State action for the 
purposes of Intermediate Education, since the National Education Board is 
■entirely out of touch with Intermediate Education and the Boards of Inter- 
mediate and of Technical Education have no connection with the Model 
Schools. In consequence, at Belfast a Preparatory Trade School is estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Technical Department without consideration 
of the question whether the existing Model School might not have been able 
to supply the want, and at Waterford, where the Model School is certainly 
not required for purposes of Primary Education, new Intermediate Schools for 
Protestants are to be built. 

The unfortunate, if inevitable, failure to utilise fully existing resources is too 
■obvious to need comment. 

52. No reform is more urgently needed in the system of National Education 
than improved facilities for the instruction of the monitors, who ultimately form 
the majority of the teaching staff of the National Schools. Our inquiries have 
■convinced us that in many cases the monitors, both Boman Catholic and Protes- 
tant, in a district could receive suitable instruction in neighbouring Inter- 
mediate Schools of their respective denominations. They would often add to the 
numbers at a school otherwise so small as to be unduly expensive in its work- 
ing ; while on the other hand they would themselves receive the benefit of 
mixing with companions destined for other pursuits, and would, as adult 
teachers, be the channel through which the influences of higher education 
-would permeate the National Schools. At present the National Schools, 
•owing to the separate training undergone by their teachers throughout their 
•course, are cut off from the higher education of the country, presenting in this 
respect again a notable contrast to the Primary Schools of the Christian 
Brothers, whose teachers have frequently received their early education in 
the Intermediate Departments attached to their schools. At present, however, 
the existing separation of the National Education Board from the Intermediate 
•Schools offers almost insuperable obstacles to the use of the latter schools by 
its monitors. It has no means of knowing which are the most suitable schools 
for the purpose, nor even if it ascertained that a school was ready to receive 
monitors, has it any power to secure such an adjustment of the time-table or 
•curriculum as would be necessary in order to ensure that the education of the 
monitors should be co-ordinated with their future work in the Normal Colleges, 
and should be so arranged as to leave time for them to obtain the necessary 
instruction in practical teaching in the schools. Its lack of a full knowledge of 
the supply of Intermediate Schools in any given area could only lead in many 
cases to its favouring one Intermediate School as against another; while the 
alternative of establishing separate schools for monitors in districts where 
Intermediate Schools are available would involve a clear waste of public money 
and effort. The case of the monitors is, indeed, a salient instance of the 
manner in which the materials out of which a good system of Intermediate 
Education might be constructed are at present shared between the National 
and Intermediate Education Boards, and owing to the absence of any Body 
with power to combine them into an organic whole, remain unused or in an 
inchoate and fragmentary condition. 

53. We are aware that the creation of any Board or Department with power 
to survey the whole field of Primary and Intermediate education, and to 
apply the knowledge and funds at its disposal for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the two systems of education in detail, can only be effected by legislation, 
and that important political questions, into which it is not within our province 
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to enter, are involved in any consideration of the constitution of such a Body. 
At the same time, for the reasons which we have given, we feel bound t,o 
emphasise our conviction that some measure of this character is an esssential 
preliminary step to any successful attempt to remedy the defects which we 
have pointed out, and is pre-supposed in the recommendations which follow. 


Provision of Scholarships tenable at Intermediate Schools. 

54. One of the first measures which any Board or Department possessing 
the powers we have indicated should take, is a reconsideration of the existing 
system on which Exhibitions and Prizes — to the amount of about <£11,000 
annually — are awarded by the Board of Intermediate Education. 

55. It appears to us clear in point of principle, that any system of State 
Exhibitions for giving Intermediate Education should satisfy the following con- 
ditions: — (i.) That the money awarded is applied for purposes of education ; 
(ii.) That as far as possible the awards shall be made only to those scholars, 
whose parents cannot afford to give them the benefits of higher education 
at their own expense ; (iii.) That the scholar to whom the exhibition is. 
awarded will be able through its means to continue in a systematic course of 
higher education for a sufficient time to render it really profitable. 

56. As a result of the Vice-Regal Commission, in which is disclosed the failure 
of the then system to satisfy the first of these conditions, the Board has now 
laid down the following rules : — * 

The Board may direct that the payments in respect of any exhibitions in the Junior and 
Middle Grades shall be subject to the condition that the amount shall be applied to provide 
for the future education of the student in a school to be selected by the parent or guardian 
of the student, subject to the approval of the Board, and the amount of the exhibition shall 
be paid to the manager of such school and shall be applied for the education, maintenance, 
expenses of attending school, or otherwise for the benefit, of the student, upon such terms as-, 
shall be agreed upon oy the parent or guardian and the manager, subject to the approval of 
the Board. Every agreement under this rule shall be on the prescribed form, and shall be 
lodged with the Board within such time as may be prescribed. 

The Board may direct that the amount of any exhibition in the Junior, Middle, or Senior 
Grade, instead of being paid to the student, or applied in the manner prescribed by the pre- 
ceding rule, shall be applied in or towards the payment of any sums due to the manager or 
a school for the student’s education or maintenance as a pupil at a school during the educa- 
tional year in which the exhibition was obtained, or in or towards the payment of the cost- 
of obtaining further or more advanced or special education or instruction, or in or towards 
the payment of fees, premiums, or expenses required for enabling the student to prepare or 
qualify for a suitable calling or employment, or otherwise for his permanent benefit and 1 
advancement in life, &c. 

A student who has obtained an exhibition shall before the 1st day of the following October 
transmit to the Board a statement of the mode within either of the two last preceding rules 
in which he may desire the amount of his exhibition to be applied in the event of the Board 
determining that the same shall not be paid to him directly. 

Such statement shall be in the prescribed form and shall be signed by the student and his- 
parent or guardian. 

Tn order to satisfy themselves that the payments in respect of exhibitions are or shall be 
applied in accordance with the purposes of the preceding rules, the Board may call for such 
certificates, undertakings, or declarations, from managers of schools, teachers, employers, 
parents, or others, or for such other evidence as the Board may in each case think necessary 
or sufficient; and may retain the amount of any exhibition pending the production of such 
evidence, and in any case in which the Board shall not be so satisfied before the student- 
attains the age of nineteen years, the right to receive payment of the exhibition will cease,, 
unless the Board shall otherwise direct. 

57. There can be no doubt that by this step the Board have checked the 
abuses of the expenditure of public money on n on-educational objects, and 
have thus effected a considerable improvement in the system. But the changes 
clearly do not meet the remaining conditions, which cannot, we think, be said 
to be at present satisfied. We have already pointed out that for one large 
class of the scholars who presumably are most in need of assistance if they 
are to receive any^ higher education, namely, the scho^rs passing, or fit to 
pass, from the National to the Intermediate Schools, the Exhibitions are, save 

* Buies 44-47 (1905). 
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in isolated cases, unavailable.* Further, the exhibitions are open to all 
candidates not exceeding the age of 16 years, and are tenable for only one 
year (Rules 36 and 40), and there is no guarantee that a necessitous scholar, 
even if he wins an exhibition at an early age, will be able to remain at school 
long enough to complete his education satisfactorily. In order to ensure that 
result he must be fortunate enough, if his exhibition is exhausted, to obtain 
another in a subsequent competition. 

58. It would, in our opinion, be desirable that, in place of the exhibitions 
at present awarded to all scholars not exceeding 16 years of age, two distinct 
classes of Scholarships — which might be entitled Junior Scholarships — should 
be instituted. The first class should be open only to scholars in attendance at 
National schools ; the second open to all scholars, including those already in 
attendance at Intermediate schools. 

59. The scholarships of the first class should be assigned for competition 
among children residing in a definite district ; and the most convenient area 
for this purpose seems to us to be the area within the jurisdiction of the 
Technical Education Committees. It should then be possible without diffi- 
culty to arrange for the same examinations to serve for the award of any 
scholarships offered by the Committee, as well as of the scholarship or 
scholarships awarded by the State ; and it is to be hoped that any private 
societies or individuals offering scholarships of their own to children from the 
Primary schools in the area would be ready to accept this examination as 
the method of testing the proficiency in secular subjects of the candidates for 
those scholarships. Such candidates would, of course, be given the oppor- 
tunity, as in a combined examination at a University for open and close 
scholarships, of indicating their order of preference for the different classes 
of scholarships offered, in the event of their proving to be qualified and eligible 
for more than one. The scholarships should be open to scholars between 
the ages of 12 and 14 years, and as the subjects of the Revised Programme 
become more familiar, and a higher standard of efficiency is reached in the 
National Schools, the maximum age should be reduced to 13. 

The examination should be in the ordinary subjects taught in the top 
classes of a National School, and should be conducted under the direct 
supervision of the Senior Inspector of National Schools in the district. It 
would be eminently desirable, in our opinion, in any district where it is found 
practicable, that there should be associated with him, as assessors in setting 
and revising the papers, a Head Teacher of a National School in the district 
from whose school candidates were not being presented, a Head Teacher of the 
Intermediate Schools, and a representative appointed by the local Technical 
Committee ; but the Senior Inspector, subject to the approval of the Central 
Authority, should be solely responsible, and the final decision as to the 
questions and marking should rest with him. 

60. With regard to the amount and tenure of the scholarships, the principles 
laid down in the schemes of the Technical Education Committees appear to us 
to be sound. The value should vary according to the distance of the scholar 
from a recognised Intermediate School of his or her denomination. We con- 
sider in particular that some scholarships should be of such a value — for 
example, £20 per annum — as to meet the case of the large body of scholars in 
the rural districts who live out of reach of any Intermediate Day School, and 
must be provided for in Boarding Schools. The poorer children of ability 
living in or near the towns have already, and will, as the supply of local 
schools is increased, have even more in the future access to free places in Inter- 
mediate Schools. What is needed in their case is a small bursary to assist 
in their maintenance and the provision of boc ks, etc. 

The tenure of the scholarships should be in the first instance for a year ; but 
upon a certificate of satisfactory conduct and progress irom the Head Teacher 
and Inspector, they should be renewed for a second, and if necessary for a third 
year. 

* We may refer to the evidence given before the Vice-Regal Commission by Mr. N. D. Murphy, 
whose experience as Secretary to the Commissioners of Education in Ireland, and Inspector of 
various Endowed Schools, renders his evidence of peculiar value on this point. — Report of the 
Vice-Regal Commission, Appendix I. Qn. 11,917 seq. 
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61. It is of course clear that the augmentation of the value of these 
scholarships, and of the length of their tenure, involves a diminution in their 
number ; but we regard such augmentation as essential if the scholarships are 
to be of real service either to the National or to the Intermediate Schools. 

Every possible precaution should be taken, in our opinion, to minimise the 
risk of taking a poor scholar of only ordinary capacity into a sphere where 
he will have to compete against companions with more influence and capital, 
or of not securing for a poor scholar of brilliant promise a sufficiently 
prolonged education to raise him permanently in life. It is a more economical 
course in the long run to offer a few really serviceable scholarship's to a large 
number of poorer scholars than to fritter away money in providing an incom- 
plete education for such a number of scholars out of a limited circle as will 
necessarily include several of only mediocre capacity. 

62. It is possible that in certain counties the number of scholars living 
outside the radius of an Intermediate Day School may prove to be too small 
to provide a large field of competitors. In that case a combined examination 
should be held for two grouped areas, which would constitute one Scholarship 
District. The Board should, in any event, have power to refuse to award 
any scholarship or scholarships if no candidate of sufficient merit presented 
himself. 

63. The provision of such scholarships would, of course, go but a small way 
towards satisfying the needs of the situation, and it is most desirable on every 
ground that they should be supplemented universally by similar provision to 
that which has already been made by a few of the County Technical Education 
Committees. 

. But ^ is t° be hoped that the example furnished by the State would result 
in an extension of local efforts in this direction ; and we think that in any case 
wheie the Department is satisfied that such local effort might be made, it 
should require the inclusion of some scholarships for Primary School children 
in the scheme of the Committee as a condition of the continuance of its 
own scholarship or scholarships. 

64. Ihe second class of scholarships open to all scholars, whether attending 
an Intermediate School or not, is designed to meet the needs of those middle- 
class parents who, though able to send a child to an Intermediate School 
from an early age, require some assistance to retain him there or to send 
further members of their family. The limit of age should not be higher than 
14 years, and the subjects of examination should be those ordinarily taught 
in an Intermediate School to scholars of 12 to 14, including the elements of a 
foreign language, and some more advanced mathematics than a scholar of 
similar age in a National School would have generally learnt. 

65. These scholarships, like the first class, should in our opinion be allotted 
for competition among the schools in a definite area. In view, however, of 
the very small number of Intermediate Schools existing in some of the areas 
under the administration even of County Technical Education Committees, 
we think the simplest unit of distribution would probably be found to be the 
Province The number allotted to each Province should be in general pro- 
portioned to the number of pupils on the rolls of the Intermediate Schools in it. 

66. In view of the fact that the object of these Exhibitions is to give 
partially assisted and not entirely free education, we think their value mmht 
reasonably be smaller than that of the first class of scholarships. They should 
however, be tenable for a period not exceeding three years. 

While these scholarships are intended primarily to secure the education of the 
children of parents of comparatively limited means, we do not think that any 
strict “ poverty test ” or investigation into income should be enforced, even if 
it were practicable. The considerations involved in a determination of the 
genuine necessity of assistance on the part of a parent belonging to the middle 
classes are often too complicated to admit of any external judgment being 
passed with certainty ; and it therefore appears to us sufficient for the State to 
ask for a signed declaration from the parent or guardian of the candidate that 
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he is in real need ot the scholarship. The public knowledge that such a 
declaration was required, though not a complete safeguard, would probably 
prove adequate to check cases of flagrant abuse on the part of well-to-do 
parents. 

67. We recognise that there are educational objections of weight to any 
system of selection of young candidates for scholarships by means of competitive 
examination ; but we do not think that any practicable alternative which would 
command public confidence can be at present suggested. Opinion in Ireland 
does not appear to be ripe for any such drastic change as would be involved in 
the substitution of a system of nomination of scholars whether by State- 
officials, managers, or teachers. We may at the same time point out that such a 
limitation of the competition to definite districts and classes of children as 
forms an essential feature of our proposals, will go some way to mitigate the 
danger of overpressure on the part of teachers and scholars, to which a large 
part of the evidence given before the Vice-Regal Commission was directed. 
The undoubted severity of the competition for the Exhibitions and Prizes 
offered at present by the Intermediate Education Board is largely due to the 
fact that they are open without restriction to the whole of the Intermediate 
Schools in Ireland ; and it is most keenly felt, as our inquiries have shown, by 
the children who have obtained their previous education in National Schools, 
and have, therefore, both more ground to cover and less time in which to cover 
it than their competitors who have been able to enter an Intermediate School 
at an early age. 

68. The recommendations which we have made do not of course purport to be 
more than a description of the main principles upon which we think any scheme 
for Junior scholarships at Intermediate schools should be based. The details 
of the arrangements could only be framed under the advice of the experienced 
officers at the disposal of the Central Office : and in particular, it must rest with 
the Board to decide in view of the funds at their disposal from time to time, 
and of all the circumstances of the case, the precise number of scholarships in 
each class, and the methods of their distribution among the localities concerned. 
The amount expended in Exhibitions for students in the Junior Grade was in 
1903 .£3,005 ; and in addition to that amount a sum exceeding <£1,500 was 
expended in the provision of Prizes and Medals for students in the Preparatory 
and Junior Grade. As will have been already inferred from our scheme, we 
think the latter sum should be largely, if not entirely, added to the fund for 
Junior Scholarships. In the interests of the State and the schools alike, it is 
far better to reward a young scholar of promise with the opportunities for 
further education than with the grant of Books or Medals ; and while we do 
not deny that prizes of this latter kind may act as a stimulus to learning, 
their number, and the conditions on which they should be awarded, involve 
questions coming most properly within the sphere of the Managers and Prin- 
cipals of schools, who can, and often should, take into consideration in their 
award other circumstances than proficiency as tested by examination. 

It may, however, be pointed out that out of £4,050 per annum it would be 
possible to award yearly in the First Class of Junior Scholarships thirty 
Scholarships of £20 each for three years, and fifty Scholarships of £5 each 
for the same period ; and in the Second Class, fifty Scholarships of £10 each 
tenable for three years. 

69. The consideration of the best method of utilising the funds at present 
expended by the Intermediate Education Board in awarding Exhibitions, and 
Prizes to scholars from 16 to 18 years of age, involves questions so closely 
connected with the future place of examination in the Intermediate Schools 
that it will be more convenient to reserve it for Section III. of our Report in . 
which we deal with that subject. 

The 'provision of further Intermediate Schools. 

70. The deficiencies in the supply of good local schools for the education 
primarily of children of the lower middle class up to the age of 15 or 16 years, 
clearly do not admit of any immediate remedy. The provision of such schools 
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can only be effected gradually by the co-operation of private and local effort 
with the efforts made by the State. The absence of any local authority in 
Ireland charged with the duty of considering the needs of the various grades 
of education in its area necessarily adds to the difficulties which the problem 
already presents ; but we think that, even with the existing agencies, various 
measures taken by a Central Board or Department possessing the essential 
power of dealing with Primary and Intermediate Education as a whole, would 
conduce to the desired end. 

71. A detailed survey of the various districts of Ireland which it would be one 
of the first duties of rhe Central Office to undertake through the officers whose 
appointment we shall hereafter propose, and the publication of their reports 
would undoubtedly contribute to a proper solution. An authoritative state- 
ment of the precise localities in which a deficiency in the supply of Interme- 
diate education exists, and of the exact kind of school which would probably 
meet with most success there, would, it is to be hoped, have the effect both 
of evoking private enterprise and of directing it into the channels where it 
could work with most hope of profit both to itself and to the State. 

72. Under the power given by Section L (1) of the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Act of 1900, to carryout the recommendations of the Vice-Regal 
Commission, the Intermediate Education Board has been enabled “ to advance 
money to managers of schools upon approved security, to enable them to 
purchase equipment and appliances for the teaching of practical science, and 
for similar purposes to be approved by the Board.” 

Advantage of the power thus given has been taken to a considerable extent 
by the managers of Intermediate Schools, no less a sum than £16,025 18s. 6cL 
having been advanced to the managers of 31 schools within three years for 
the provision of Laboratories and Science Equipment ; and the benefit has 
been undoubted. 

There appears to us to be no reason why the powei’s of the Central Office should 
not be extended to the advance of money upon similar terms for the provision 
of new school buildings in cases where it was satisfied as to the necessity for 
the school and as to the goodness of the security. 

73. The other source of aid from local funds to be considered is that fur- 
nished by the Local Technical Education Committees. Under Section 19 
of the Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, these Committees have been em- 
powered to give aid to the provision of Science and Art Equipment in 
Secondary schools within their area. This power has been generally used, 
the total sum expended by the Committees up to 31st July, 1904, being 
£15,030 Is. as shown in Appendix II. We think this power of giving aid to 
Intermediate Schools need not be restricted in future to the provision 
of equipment for the teachiug of Science and Art, but might be extended 
with advantage to any educational purpose approved by the Central 
Office. This would enable the Committee to assist a school in the 
provision, for example, of a specially qualified teacher or of a school 
library. The terms upon which such aid should be given would be 
primarily a matter for negotiation between the Committee and the managers 
of the school in each case, since the grant or acceptance of assistance 
would remain as at present purely permissive ; but it may be pointed out 
that a school, as a rule, would probably be ready in return to grant one or 
more free, or partially free, places to scholars resident in the area of the 
Committee. Such scholarships could be added to those for competition at 
the general examination for scholarships held in the Committee’s district. 

74. It is, we think, undoubted that in various districts of Ireland, especially 
in the urban districts in the North of Ireland and in some rural districts 
elsewhere, the most economical and efficient method of meeting the deficiency 
in the supply of Intermediate Schools would be to allow managers to form 
an Intermediate Department- in connection with a National School, or a 
Primary School with a “ Secondary ” top. The examples of the Christian 
Brothers’ Schools, and of such a Protestant school as the Upper Sullivan 
School at Holy wood near Belfast, in Ireland itself, and of the schools under the 
system known as the Dick Bequest in the North of Scotland, prove sufficiently 
that such an organisation can produce excellent educational results, and it is to 
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be observed that in Ireland, where schools are necessarily smaller than in 
England, the total number of scholars in both Primary and Intermediate 
Departments would not be beyond the power of a single head-teacher to 
supervise, save in exceptional cases. It is of course essential that the 
Principal of such a school should possess exceptional qualifications--for 
example, a University degree ; and as, by reason of his experience and ability, 
his services as head master of the Primary 'School — assuming that the 
Central Office continued the existing system for the promonion and payment 
•of Primary school-teachers — would presumably entitle him under the Rules 
to be classed in a high grade for the purposes of salary, the amount so 
■earned, together with the additional grant made for the children in the 
Intermediate School, and the fees paid, should be able to provide a salary 
sufficient to attract a teacher of the capacity required. 

75. We think that in these schools, though a proportion of free places 
should be reserved for poor scholars of ability, moderate fees should be 
•charged; and we also regard it as most important that the Central Office 
should retain power to regulate the age up to which children may attend the 
school in order to prevent improper competition with first grade schools 
in the same area. The maximum age therefore for pupils should not, in 
our opinion, be as a rule as high as 17, but should rather be 15 or 16, and 
the Central Office should have power to regulate the curriculum, so that the 
school may properly act as a feeder to any school in the neighbourhood 
which prepares scholars for an education of University type. Public notice 
should be given of the intention to found such a school in the district, so 
that managers of existing Intermediate Schools may have the opportunity of 
making representations on the subject to the Central Office, if they are 
apprehensive of undue competition. 

76. In this connection we think that as opportunity occurs, the status of 
the Model Schools in relation to the general system of education should be 
definitely regularised. At present these schools, as has been explained, often 
teach isolated subjects belongingto the lowergrades of Intermediate Education, 
but do not give in any sense a systematic course of Intermediate Educa- 
tion ; and it appears to us that both economy and efficiency would be 
served by their utilisation for the purpose of Intermediate Schools 
■of the type described iu the preceding paragraphs in any district where 
■deficiency of such schools is proved to exist either for Roman Catholics or 
for Protestants. Thus, in Belfast and Londonderry, and in other oases in Ulster 
where there is an undoubted need of such schools for the poorer Protestant 
children, negotiations should, if possible, be entered into for the lease or 
transfer of the Model School buildings on such terms as the Irish Government 
and the Treasury miy sanction to any Technical Education or Local Committee, 
which would undertake to carry it on as a National School with an Inter- 
mediate Department. Similarly, in other places in the south and west of 
Ireland, e.g. Limerick, where the supply of such schools for Roman Catholics 
is complete, but where the existing Intermediate School for Protestants is 
either small or badly housed, the managers of the existing school would 
clearly gain by leasing the Model school-buildings and adding the children 
from their own school to those already in the Model School, instea l of 
providing new buildings. Similar considerations apply to the oases where 
the supply of Protestant schools is complete, and Roman Catholic managers 
or the Christian Brothers are anxious either to fill an admitted deficiency of 
Intermediate education for children of their denomination or to rebuild an 
■existing Intermediate school. 

77. It must of course rest with the Irish Government to decide on grounds 
of general policy whether, in the event of failure to transfer the Model Schools 
for this object to local managers iu cases where the deficiency is for 
Protestants, it will itself convert them into schools of the type required under 
the existing system of State-management. In view of the objections enter- 
tained by the Roman Catholic Hierarchy to this system, such a course is clearly 
impracticable in cases where the deficiency is for Roman Catholics. 
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78. Arrangements should be made for the monitors in the National Schools 
to receive their instruction for at least half the day in Intermediate Schools 
of their own denomination where such schools are sufficiently near to be 
available. For the education of these scholars, who will be proceeding to 
the Normal Colleges, the most suitable schools will generally prove to be the 
Intermediate Departments attached to a Christian Brothers’ School or to a 
National School. The aims of a First Grade Intermediate School preparing 
scholars for the professions or the University are hardly compatible in 
most instances with the preparation of monitors. Their education must to some 
extent be directed more particularly to the subjects?which they will afterwards 
be required to teach ; and the specialisation which is proper and inevitable in 
a First Grade School is neither necessary for the monitors nor attainable 
by them consistently with a due proportion of their time being given to 
practical teaching in the school to which they are attached. 

79. The recommendations made in the preceding paragraphs are confined to 
indicating the most urgent refoi ms which, in our opinion, are necessary for the 
•proper co-ordination of Primary with Intermediate Education. 

80. It remains for us to add a few observations with special reference to 
the provision of Intermediate Education for girls in Ireland. 

(а) . We think that any State scholarships or exhibitions tenable at Inter- 
mediate Schools should be open to girls as well as boys ; and in the event of 
any considerable number of such scholarships, being awarded in a single area, 
the differences in the curriculum for girls and in the probable number and needs 
of the competitors will presumably render it advisable to distribute them 
between the sexes in such proportion as the Central Office may determine from 
time to time — for example, two-thirds being given to boys, one-third to girls. 

(б) . The question of the sufficiency of the existing provision for the Inter- 
mediate education of girls in Ireland is one of quite exceptional difficulty. 
The readiness of parents to make sacrifices for the higher education of their 
daughters, and the consequent demand for such education, cannot in any case 
be determined with even such approximate accuracy as is possible in the case 
of boys, where economic motives are much more clearly involved. Apart from 
this general consideration, however, it is certain that both parents and 
managers of schools have been unwilling to subject girls to the system of 
examination under the Intermediate Education Board owing partly to fear of 
over-pressure, partly to a desire for a different type of education from that 
based upon the syllabuses of the Board. In consequence, a much larger 
number of girls than of boys receive higher education in private institutions 
entirely unconnected with the State. In Leinster, for example, there were in 
1903 only eleven private girls’ or mixed schools receiving aid from the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, whereas according to the Census of 1901 there 
were fifty-three such schools in the Province. Similarly, in Munster six such ■ 
schools were known to the Board ; but according to the Census there were no 
less than twenty-four. In addition to these schools there is a small though 
uncertain number of girls’ schools under Religious Orders which have refused 
to enter the existing system. Of these schools, as a whole, nothing is known 
officially by the State ; but while some may belong to the worst type of private 
school, others, as our inquiries showed, are undoubtedly well-equipped and 
efficient institutions which should find a place in any estimate of the 
existing resources for Intermediate Education. 

In Section III. of our Report we shall propose various modifications of the 
existing system of State aid which will, it is to be hoped, meet the objections 
entertained b' 1 many efficient girls’ schools to the examinations; but we are 
clearly of opinion that until the effect of such modifications has been seen and 
the number of Intermediate Schools for girls that deserve the State recognition 
and support which they have hitherto refused is much more accurately known, 
it would be inadvisable for the Irish Government to formulate any general 
scheme for the increase of such schools, and premature for us to submit recom- 
mendations on that subject. 
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( c ). We may, however, call attention to a point affecting specially the educa- 
tion of Protestant girls. Some of the largest and most successful schools for 
Protestants— for example, the Methodist College at Belfast — are mixed, schools 
attended by both boys and girls. In some cases the boys and girls are 
taught in the same classes ; in others the school would more properly be 
described as a dual school — the girls forming a separate department under an 
assistant mistress though using the same building. Such an organisation 
effects' a great saving in building and apparatus, and to some extent in staff; 
and as experience has proved in Wales, it is peculiarly suited tu the needs of 
a district where the total number of scholars must be small. We have no 
doubt that provision for the higher education of Protestant girls would be 
facilitated or improved in vai’ious districts by adoption of the principle o. 
combined education. Thus in Armagh, to mention only one instance, the 
Protestant girls are distributed among various small private schools, the 
Royal School, with large and commodious buildings, being reserved exclusively 
for Protestant boys. It is certain that if arrangements could be made for the 
addition of a girls’ department to the Royal School, or — in the event of the 
parents offering no objection — for its conversion into a mixed school, the 
change would be beneficial on the grounds of economy and efficiency. It may 
be observed that besides strengthening the existing school, such an amalgama- 
tion of resources may often be advantageous t'o the staff of the private schools 
which could be discontinued. Their teachers would naturally, in some cases, 
be offered posts as mistresses in the re-constituted school, and would thus 
receive the fixed salary given in a public institution in substitution for the 
precarious and uncertain income derived from a small private school. 


Co-ordination oj Intermediate and Technical Education . , 

81. The existing relations of Intermediate with Technical Education in 
Ireland flow directly from the provision of Section 2(1) (e) of the Agricul- 
ture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) Act, 1899, by which the administra- 
tion of the grant for Science and Art in Ireland, formerly entrusted to the 
Science and Art Department in England, was transferred to the new Depart- 
ment for Agriculture and Technical Instruction. Under Section 30 (l) of the 
Act the Technical Instruction which the Department was then empowered 
to aid, included “ instruction in the branches of science and art with respect 
to which grants are for the time being made by the Department and 
any other form of instruction (including modern languages and commercial 
subjects) which may for the time being be sanctioned by the Department 

and shall also include instruction in the use of tools and 

modelling in clay, wood or other material.” Instruction given in elementary 
schools was expressly excluded from the scope of this provision. 

82. At the same time, the evidence given before the Vice-Regal Commis- 
sion on Intermediate Education had revealed the fact that, though Natural 
Science was one of the subjects prescribed in the Schedule of the original 
Intermediate Education Act of 1878 as a subject of examination, and though 
institutions giving a scientific education were expressly mentioned as entitled 
to the benefits of the Act, the number of pupils receiving instruction in 
Science in Intermediate Schools was exceedingly small. Within the years 
1892-98, though the number of boys who were examined in the three higher 
grades of the Intermediate Examinations increased from 2,865 to 4,285, the 
number of scholars offering recognised branches of science decreased from 
2,288 to 705 ; and the instruction even of these candidates had practically 
no genuine educational value owing to the absence of any proper equipment. 
There were only half-a-dozen Intermediate Schools in Ireland provided with 
laboratories. 

83. It was obvious that the continuance of these defects would prevent any 
co-ordination of Intermediate and Technical Education, and steps were accord- 
ingly taken by co-operation between the two Departments concerned to 
apply an effective remedy ; and it is necessary, in order to render the present 
position intelligible, to give a brief summary of the arrangements made to 
secure this end. 

D 2 
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Action of the Department. 

84. Since 1901 the Department has remodelled the syllabuses of instruction 
for Intermediate Schools in Science and Art subjects, and the conditions 
on which grants were to be awarded for these subjects. In the first 
place, a systematic course of instruction in Science and Art to cover four years 
was devised. The first two years were devoted to a Preliminary Course 
obligatory for all pupils and schools, and consisted, so far as the Science was 
concerned, of instruction in Elementary Physics and Chemistry, designed, 
primarily to familiarise the pupil with the methods and principles common 
to all branches of scientific inquiry ; while in the last two years, the student 
was to specialise in some definite branch of Science — e.g. Chemistry, Mechanical 
Science, Botany, &c. The detailed syllabus issued by the Department lor the 
guidance of teachers was at first limited to the Preliminary Course ; but in 
1903, when the system had been in operation for two years, syllabuses were 
issued for the advanced instruction upon which the students were now qualified 
to enter. 

Similar action has been taken by the Department with regard to the 
cognate subjects of Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy. A graduated 
course for four years has been drawn up for each of these subjects although 
they are in so far subordinate that a school can only take them in its- 
Preliminary course for the first two years as a supplement to Experimental 
Science and Drawing. 

85. Again, definite requirements are now made as to the amount of 
time which is to be allotted in the school time-table to subjects of Science 
and Art. Not less than three hours per week must be given to Experimental 
Science, and not less than one hour to Drawing. In the event of a school 
desiring to give more than six hours per week to the subjects with which the 
Department deals, at least one and a half hours’ instruction must be provided 
in Manual Instruction or Domestic Economy in addition to the Experimental 
Science and Drawing, or in the last two years in addition to the subject or 
subjects taken as the Special Course. The course of instruction is to be 
continuous throughout the year, and the length of lesson and the number of 
pupils assigned to a single teacher are also subject to regulation. 

86. The most important change, however, introduced by the Department 
has been the change in the methods of instruction and in the conditions on 
which grants are awarded for the subjects in question. Under Rule 1 of 
Section II. of the Department’s Regulations “ Experimental Science shall 
mean such a system of instruction in Physical and Natural Science, as will 
involve the greater part of the work being done by the pupils themselves in 
an approved laboratory/’ In order to secure the fulfilment of this condition* 
the Department has assisted managers in planning the necessary laboratories, 
and has made grants ol money in aid of their equipment. 

While by means of these regulations the Department has insisted on Science 
being taught systematically in schools under favourable conditions, it has- 
made the assessment of the work done depend as a natural corollary, not 
upon written examination, but primarily upun the satisfactory attendance and 
progress of the pupil as -tested by inspection. This may be seen by the 
following extracts from the Regulations : — 

1. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances made by those students only who- 
are twelve years of age (on or before the 31st day of May in the calendar year in which the 
course is entered upon), and who have completed an education which would entitle them to be 
placed in the Sixth Class of a school under the Board of National Education in Ireland. 

2. Grants shall be payable in respect of attendances made by the pupils of those schools only 
which have been approved by the Department. 

3. Grants will be made on the average attendance of duly qualified pupils for each hour 
per week of instruction throughout the school year, according to the following scale : — 
Experimental Science. — 10s. for the first year of the course ; 12s. 6 d. for the second year of 

the course; 15s. for the third year of the course; and 20s. for the fourth year of the 
course. 

Draining . — 5s. for the first year of the course ; 6s. for the second year of the course ; 7s. for 
the third or fourth year of the course. 

Manual Instruction cmd Domestic Economy. — 6s. for the first year of the course ; 7s. for the 
second year of the course ; 8s. for the third or fourth year of the course. 

4. The numbers on which grants for each subject are to be calculated, at the foregoing 
rates, shall be determined by adding together the total number of hours of attendance made 
by each pupil in that subject (at the approved time-table hours), and dividing by forty, the 
normal school year being regarded as of forty weeks. 
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Action of the Intermediate Education Board. 

87. These conditions however, owing to the smallness of the grant 
which the Department could offer, could hardly have been carried into 
effect without the co-operation of the Intermediate Education Board, I hat 
Board has adopted the regulations and syllabuses of the Department for the 
purpose of its own examinations and the distribution of its own grants. Of 
the four courses which are prescribed for candidates in the Junior, Middle, and. 
Senior Grades of the Intermediate examinations one is expressly an Experi- 
mental Science Course, while by Buie 9 from 1905 the preliminary 
course of Experimental Science and Drawing prescribed by the Department 
will be compulsory on all students except those taking the classical course. 
i.e. in three out of the four courses, though the Board for the present reserve 
power to postpone the enforcement of this regulation in the case of any school 
that they consider to be prevented from adopting the subject by sufficient 
causes. (Buies 28 and 29). 

In addition to the adoption of the Department’s regulations, the Inter- 
mediate Education Board also accepts the tests applied by the Departments 
inspectors for the purposes of the grants made by the Department.. Students 
who are certified by the Department to have fulfilled the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Department in any one or more of the courses in Science or 
Art subjects, are deemed to have passed in the corresponding number of sub- 
jects for the Intermediate examination, in which as a rule a pass in six 
subjects is required for success. (Buies 9 (c.) and 30). 

88. By these measures a genuine co-ordination has been effected in the 
working of the two Departments concerned. A single set of Buies and a 
single inspection serve the purpose of assessing the grants of both, and this 
avoidance of overlapping is in itself no small gain. .Again, the greatest 
benefit has undoubtedly been derived from the unanimity with which both 
Departments have directed their influence to the re-establishment of Science 
and Art in the Intermediate Schools. The contrast with the conditions 
prior to 1900 may be seen by the following table. 

Number of Secondary Schools 

Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Total, 

The cost of the laboratories and appliances alone has been estimated by 
the Department for us at about £50,000 ; and this estimate does not include 
sums spent by Managers on any structural alterations of existing buildings, 
for the purpose of science-teaching. That these expensive improvements, 
have been carried out, as our enquiries showed, without friction and in so 
short a time is in itself a sufficient testimony to the tact of the Department’s 
officers and the public spirit of the managers of the Intermediate schools. 

89. The number of students offering Experimental Science and Drawing 
in the Intermediate examination of 1903 was no less than 5,950 viz.,.. 
4,576 boys and 1,374 girls; while the special grants made by the Depart- 
ment for the subject, which in 1902-3 amounted to £9,294 8s. 2d., rose in 
1903-4 to £12,353 16s. 4 d. 

90. It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance of this reform 
in Irish Education. For the first time in Ireland genuine instruction in 
Science and Drawing has been rendered possible, and the old methods 
of purely theoretical work, based solely, or almost solely on text-oooks 
and examination papers — work which was not merely futile in itself, but 
absolutely prejudicial to any proper grasp of scientific method — have , been 
superseded by a system under which every student is forced to familiarise 
himself with the procedure of investigation by actual experiment. It 
would be superfluous to dwell on the educational gain involved ; in every 
school that we visited where Science was being taught the teachers were 
unanimous in their appreciation of the increased interest of the subject and 
the benefit to the scholars already won under the new conditions and sylla- 


Laboratories in the various Provinces 


Prior to 1900. 


58 

88 
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bus. This verdict is the more satisfactory since the work is still in its 
initial stages. The novelty of the change and the lack of specially- 
trained teachers have hitherto prevented, and must for some years prevent, 
the full fruit of the reforms from being properly seen. 

91. We should, however, lay special emphasis upon the value of the 
changes described to- the large class of Second-Grade Intermediate Schools, 
whose primary aim is to prepare scholars, not for the Universities or learned 
professions, but for trade or business. It is unquestionable that prior to 
1901 these schools were forced to trespass on the province of the First- 
Grade Schools, and to adopt a curriculum which, owing to the predomin- 
ance of classical and literary subjects, had very little or no relation to the 
needs of their scholars, in after life, and afforded no incentive to them to 
continue their studies in Technical Schools or Evening Classes. The dis- 
advantages arising from this fact had not, it is right to observe, escaped the 
attention of the managers of some of those institutions. In a few of the 
Christian Brothers’ Schools and in one or two of the smaller Protestant 
Schools— we may instance the Upper Sullivan School at Holywood, Belfast 
—Science had been taught on rational lines even under the old system. 
But any universal reform in curriculum had been rendered impracticable 
owing to the want of financial encouragement given by the State prior to 
the. connection of the Department with the Intermediate Education Board. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that practically all the Second-Grade 
Schools have availed themselves of the opportunity afforded them to re- 
consider to some extent their curriculum. The Christian Brothers in 
particular have not merely introduced into all their schools the course in 
Experimental Science and Drawing, but in a fair number of their schools, 
approximately 30, have already taken up the Department’s course of 
Manual Instruction, although that course has not been recognised by the 
Intermediate Education Board as a subject for its grants. It is true, as we 
shall have to point out hereafter, that the liberty enjoyed by the managers 
of the schools in question to effect a reform of the curriculum in order to 
incorporate the new subjects has not been so complete as is desirable owing 
to the statutory system of examination imposed upon the Board of Inter- 
mediate Education; but a great advance has been made in the right 
direction. 


92. Finally, the enlistment > of the local interest of the Technical Educa- 
tion Committees in the Intermediate schools by the introduction of 
Science and Art subjects, which on general grounds is most desirable, has 
already resulted in an economy of expenditure and effort in various dis- 
tricts. The heavy expense of the equipment necessary for giving scientific 
Or manual instruction renders it specially necessary that such equipment 
should not be multiplied unduly, that small schools in large centres should 
be enabled where possible to co-operate in its provision or to utilise exist- 
ing resources provided for Evening Classes or similar purposes. At present 
arrangements have been made by which twenty-eight Intermediate schools 
—eleven m Ulster, six in Munster, and eleven in Leinster— have the use 
'Ol a Central Laboratory attached as a rule to a Technical School • and 
similarly twenty-four of the Itinerant Instructors in Science and Art sub- 
jects employed by the Technical Education Committees have been placed 
at the service of Intermediate Schools as temporary teachers of those 
subjects m the day-time. In view of the short time that the Com- 
mittees have been m existence, such a degree of local co-ordination of 
existing resources is not unsatisfactory; and it is to be hoped that an ex- 
tension of it may take place m the next few years. The most notable 
instance of its advantages that came under our notice during our visits was 
to be seen m the case of the County Borough of Limerick, where through 
the arrangements made by the Technical Committee the scholars in the 
smaller intermediate schools had been able to obtain instruction in Science 
and Art ^hich it would have been quite beyond the nower of their schools 
to furmsh ^part from other considerations, it is obvious that an Inter- 
mediate School of any size must, for convenience of working and economv 
ot time, possess a laboratory of its own, and have a teacher of Science as a 
permanent member of its staff ; but arrangements of the character which 
we have indicated prove most useful during the time of transition to this 
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Imperfections of the existing relations detween Intermediate and 
Technical Education. 

93. While the co-ordination hitherto effected between Intermediate and 
Technical Education has been productive, as we have shown, of consider- 
able advantage, there are, we think, in the existing relations elements of 
weakness which seriously militate against its complete success. These 
difficulties do not proceed from any lack of effort on the part of either the 
Central Departments or local managers, but are inherent in a system under 
which an Intermediate school has to deal with two authorities, one of 
which has power to deal only with a particular aspect of its work. 

94. It is to be observed in the first place that the methods and principles 
of the conditions formulated by the Department and adopted by the Inter- 
mediate Education Board for the purpose of awarding grants for Science 
and Art are entirely inconsistent with those of the latter Board for all 
other purposes. 

The primary qualification for the payment of grant in respect of a pupil 
in the case of the Department is satisfactory attendance at instruction in 
Science or Art in. a recognised school ; in the case of the grants made by 
the Board of Intermediate Education the primary qualification is the actual 
attainments of the pupil, and no power exists to make enquiries as to the 
exact attendance of a pupil at any branch of instruction so long as he has 
been present on 100 days at a school.* In the case of the Department, the 
attainments are tested primarily by inspection, in the case of the Inter- 
mediate Board by written examination. 

95. Further, various conditions which may involve a total loss to a school 
of the grant from the Department are entirely out of harmony with the 
existing rules and powers of the Intermediate Education Board. Under 
Buie 5 of Section VI. of its Regulations the Department reserves the right 
to withhold its grants from any school conducted for private profit in which 
the fees are in the Department’s opinion excessive, or which is situated in 
a locality already sufficiently supplied with public institutions. Similarly, 
the assistance of the Department may be at any time withdrawn from a 
school if it appears that the application of the income derived from the 
grants of the Department is unsatisfactory (Rule 4). On the other hand, 
the Board of Intermediate Education has no power to enforce these Regu- 
lations as a condition of its own grants. In short, the Department for its 
purpose deals primarily with the condition of the school as a whole ; the 
Intermediate Education Board for its purposes primarily with the indi- 
vidual student. 


96. It is, of course, objectionable for obvious reasons to distribute the 
State grant to a single institution for the work of educating the same pupils 
from two different sources and upon two different principles; nor is the 
inconsistency merely theoretical. In one case that we ourselves met 
the Department had rightly refused its grants to the school on the ground of 
the unsuitability of its premises, but the school could and did still continue 
to enter for the Intermediate examinations and to earn grants from one 
Department of the State, though rejected by the other. Again the De- 
partment is not primarily concerned with the buildings in which the instruc- 
tion m subjects other than Science and Art is given; and we found a few 


* Several complaints as to the effect of this inconsistency were made, to ns on out visits and n 
may quote m particular, as an able summary of the position, the statements of Hr, M'Tntosh and 
n j ' A ; *" r P ll y “> t,le Conference between the Commissioners of Intermediate Education 
and a deputation from Head Masters on November 12th, 1903 

Mr. M'Intosh. “You will be surprised to find the number of failures due to simple failures in 
t c . ience - T hav <; n ° hesitation in saying, though it is only from conjecture, that most of these 
fadures are simply failures in point of time— attendance during the year. ...” 

Rev. A Murphy.— “ The same rule does not hold with regard to any other Subject. The number 
f n n “T CeS a Fj” 1 makes a § lven V bjecfc is not taken infco consideration provided there are 
100 attendances m the year; then you select one subject and make that compulsory and' disqualify 
“ that Particular subject merely on account of not having a sufficient number of attendances ” 
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cases in which a satisfactory Laboratory properly accepted by the Depart- 
ment had been attached by managers to an unsatisfactory building. In 
the event of requirements being hereafter made by the State as to the 
premises of Intermediate schools, its freedom of action will be necessarily 
hampered in such cases. It would clearly involve inequitable treatment of 
managers to withdraw recognition from a school to which additions had 
been made with the aid of public money, however desirable on educational 
grounds such withdrawal might be. W e do not think that such cases would 
be at all common, but they illustrate the difficulties which may proceed 
from the consideration, of the arrangements for Science work alone by 
one Department, while questions as to the general condition of the school 
building fall chiefly within the province of another. 

97. The present system is, however, open to objections, not merely from 
an administrative but also from an educational point of view. 

In the first place, Science and Art subjects are endowed with a double 
subsidy from the State. They count as subjects for the purpose of grants 
from the Intermediate Education Board, while they also receive the special 
grant from the Department. This premium on Science and Drawing, 
which is of the essence of the present system, forms in itself a natural in- 
ducement to managers to present as many scholars as possible in Science 
and Art subjects ; but this inducement is strengthened by another consider- 
ation. As we have already pointed out, the test applied by the Depart- 
ment to ascertain proficiency in its subjects is that- of inspection; that 
applied by the Intermediate Education Board to other subjects is written 
examination. Without the slightest blame being due to any individual 
examiner or inspector, it is impossible to produce equality of standard in 
estimates of the value of instruction arrived at on two different principles. 
The proportion per cent, of boys in 1903 who passed in Experimental 
Science and Drawing was 89 -3 in the First Year’s course, and 94-1 in the 
Second Year’s course — a higher percentage than was obtained by candi- 
dates in any other subject taken by any considerable number of scholars 
with the exception of Arithmetic. In the case of girls the percentage of 
passes in Science and Drawing reached 96 ■ 5 in the First Years and 98 '1 
in the Second Year’s course, although there was the large number 
of 1,374 candidates. The only subject offered by over 1,000 candi- 
-dates in which a degree of success at all approximating to this was 
reached was French, in which 88 '6 per cent, of the 1904 can- 
didates passed. The contrast is most striking in the case of 
the Classical subjects. Out of the 1,057 boys examined in Greek only 
70-4 per cent, passed, and of the 3,388 examined in Latin only 69 per 
cent. The number of girls offering Greek, 13, is so small that it 
affords no just basis for comparison; but out of 688 candidates offering 
Latin only 57 • 8 per. cent, succeeded. The point is emphasised by the con- 
sideration that in view of the number of candidates in Science and Art 
subjects being larger than in Classics, more scholars of only moderate 
capacity would be included. We found, indeed, the evidence of the 
teachers practically unanimous on the question of the relative easiness of 
the Science course when compared with the Classical course. It was con- 
stantly stated to us that if a high percentage of passes, and, therefore, on 
the present system a high grant from the Intermediate Education Board, 
were to be obtained, the safest method was to put as many candidates as 
possible into one of the groups involving Experimental Science. All the 
enquiries, indeed, which we made on this point lead us to the conclusion 
that while in the initial stages of the introduction of Experimental Science 
into the Intermediate schools a special subsidy for it and strong induce- 
ments to adopt it were desirable, the continuance of the existing system 
might be fraught with the equally serious danger of a neglect of the Literary 
side of education and especially of the Classics. The number of scholars 
offering Latin and Greek in the last two years has fallen somewhat, though 
the number of candidates to be examined has increased, and it must be re- 
membered that it is still too early to see the full effects of the premium put 
upon Science. Our investigation showed, however, conclusively that while 
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Latin still held a prominent place in most schools, the study of Greek was 
being more and more confined to the comparatively small number of boys 
destined to take Orders. On this point, again, the evidence of the teachers 
with whom we conferred was unanimous. 

98. We do not intend in any way to depreciate the importance of scien-- 
tific studies, or to advocate the withdrawal of the requirements which at 
present make it practically compulsory in Intermediate schools. On the 
contrary, we think that some training in Experimental Science should form 
part of the equipment of every educated man whatever his profession or 
business ; but it would in our opinion be a real loss to Irish Education if by 
reason of the special inducements which, as we have shown, the existing 
relations of the Department to the schools and to the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board necessarily offer for the pursuit of Science, the study of Litera- 
ture, and in particular of the language best fitted in the hands of a good 
teacher to awaken appreciation of literary excellence, were largely 
abandoned by the laity. 

99. The vital defect, in short, of the present system is that under it 
scientific subjects are not and cannot be brought into any organic con- 
nexion with the general curriculum of the schools. It is true that under 
Rule 1 of Section IV. of its Regulations the Department must be satisfied 
that due provision is made for the instruction of the pupils in the other 
main branches of a general education in addition to Science and Art sub- 
jects; but we understand that the steps taken under this rule are limited 
to the submission of the school time-table upon application for recognition. 
Upon their visits to the school the inspectors of the Department deal only 
with the Science and Art subjects. This treatment of Science as a de- 
tached subject seems to us to be directly contrary to sound educational 
principle. The success or failure of the instruction in Science is often de- 
pendent to some extent on causes only to be ascertained by a concurrent 
review of the instruction in other branches of knowledge, e.g., in Mathe- 
matics or English; since even in the latter subject, which might seem most 
easily separated from Science, a good or bad training in the accurate use 
-of language will show itself , in the work done by the scholar in the labora- 
tory. This is but one instance out of many which might be adduced to 
show that the various subjects, English, Science, Mathematics, forming 
the curriculum of a school cannot be safely divided into water-tight com- 
partments and treated in isolation. Again, the amount of time to be given 
to scientific subjects, or the precise nature of the instruction in them in 
any individual school, cannot be properly regulated by the Central 
Office unless it has a thorough knowledge of and regard to the aims and 
position of the school in all their bearings. The place of Science in a 
Diocesan Institution or a First-Grade school, for example, where a large 
number of the scholars look forward to entering the University or the pro- 
fessions, must be different from its place in a Higher Primary or Second- 
Grade school, where the scholars’ future training will be gained in a Tech- 
nical Institution. In the former case the school may properly devote less 
time to Science, at any rate in the later years of the curriculum, but at 
present it can only take this course if it is ready to lose some of the grant 
which it might otherwise have earned from the Department. Similarly in 
;a school situated 1 in a commercial centre, Mod'ern Languages may well be of 
more importance than various advanced subjects of Science. It is, there- 
fore, in our opinion, undesirable to lay down a rigid rule as to the minimum 
number of hours to be given to Science in all schools alike, or to insist in 
all cases upon a course extending over a fixed number of years. The case 
of each school must be judged by its own needs and on its own merits ; but 
though the Department has done all in its power under the present system 
tn meet the wishes of the managers, it is hardly possible for it, precluded 
as it is from any but an incidental acquaintance with the other sides of 
school work, to lend 'to its Regulations the elasticity which is desirable, and 
from the nature of the case it is impracticable for it to avoid penalising in- 
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directly a school in which literary subjects have the predominance on edu- 
cational grounds as against another in which Science — also on educational 
grounds — occupies that position. 


100. The simplest method in our judgment of meeting the difficulties 
described would be to transfer the administration of the funds at present 
devoted to the promotion of Science and Art in the Intermediate schools 
from the Department to the Central Office, which should deal with the 
schools in all points, and to abandon the practice of making a separate 
grant for those subjects. The funds at the disposal of the Department 
should be added to the funds already available for the Intermediate schools, 
and the subjects of Science and Art should be treated as an integral part of 
the curriculum, and should be compulsory in any school in such form and 
to such extent as the managers of the school, subject to the approval of the 
Central Office, should consider advisable, having regard to the needs of the 
school as a whole. 


101. It should be observed that the change proposed, while possessing 
the undoubted advantage of placing a school in contact with a single 
instead of a dual authority, need not impair proper co-ordination with 
Technical Education. Without attempting to define the vexed term Tech- 
nical Education, it may be said that the Science and Art subjects intro- 
duced by the Department into the Intermediate schools are non-technical 
in so far that they are not treated with reference to their application to any 
specific trade or industry, but with reference to the general intellectual 
training which they afford. Even in the case of Manual Instruction, which 
might seem to be most clearly “Technical” in its scope, the Department 
points out in its syllabus for Secondary schools that the aim of instruction 
in it is “ not technical but educational ; not the knowledge of a craft nor 
the acquisition of manual skill, . . . but intellectual and moral training.” 
The Department has, in fact, acted on the principle which may now be 
taken as one of the few axioms admitted by all interested in Higher Educa- 
tion, that a sound Technical education can only be built on the foundation 
of a good Secondary education, and that the interests of neither Technical 
education nor Intermediate education would be served by the premature 
introduction into Intermediate schools of such specialised instruction in 
processes of manufacture as is given in the Technical Institutions 
or Evening Classes at present working under the Department. The 
co-ordination of Technical with Intermediate education is best secured if 
a scholar passes from the latter to the former with such habits of trained 
observation and intelligence and with such a general acquaintance with the 
nature and methods of investigation pursued by all branches of Science as 
will enable him to follow without difficulty instruction in their application 
to any specific department of trade or industry. 


102. These considerations in themselves show that the line of demarca- 
tion which we have proposed between the functions of the Department and 
the Board administering the Intermediate schools is drawn on principles 
already recognised by the Department, and that the transference of the 
subjects in question will not involve any essential change in their treatment 
or in their relation to Technical education. It should be observed also that 
the officers inspecting the Intermediate schools will necessarily be brought 
into touch with the local Technical Committees through their share in the 
administration of the system of scholarships with which we have previously 
dealt. They will thus have the opportunity of acquainting themselves with 
the work of the Technical schools existing in the area, while the fact that 
a school will be dealt with by a single authority cognisant of all its work 
should result, as has been pointed out, in greater and not less elasticity in 
the curriculum than has hitherto been allowable, and in greater possibilities 
of its adjustment to local needs. 
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'Co-ordination of Intermediate Education loith University Education so jar as 
the latter is concerned loith the work of the Board oj Intermediate Educa- 
tion. 

103. While the relations of Intermediate with Technical Education affect, 
primarily, scholars in the lower classes of an Intermediate School, its rela- 
tions with University Education touch mainly the smaller, but in some 
respects even more important, section of scholars in the top classes. In view 
of the place which the Universities or Institutions of University rank occupy as 
the final school of learning in every faculty, they must always exercise a 
direct and preponderant influence on the curricula and aims of the higher 
classes in Intermediate Schools. It must be, therefore, regarded as 
essential that any State system regulating those schools should, on the one 
band, bring the Universities into close touch with them so as to allow the 
influence of the highest ideals of National Education to penetrate freely, and, 
on the other hand, should render it possible for the schools, without difficulty, 
to satisfy the requirements of the Universities as regards the type and degree 
of education which they look for in students at their entrance upon a 
University Course. 

104. It cannot, however, be said that the State control of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland has completely satisfied these conditions. The Board of 
Intermediate Education does not stand in any direct or organic connexion 
with the Universities. It is noteworthy that neither the Act of 1878 nor that 
of 1900 contained any provision for direct representation of the Universi- 
ties as such upon the Board, though eminent members of the Universities 
have, of course, served from time to time as members of the Board. 
Similarly, though the Examiners employed by the Board, have been largely 
selected from tiie tutors and lecturers of the Irish I diversities, there has been 
no obligation upon the Board to employ them for this purpose. In this 
respect the English system of education affords a contrast worthy of mention. 
The chief bodies engaged in the work of examination of Secondary schools in 
England, namely, the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Delegacies for Local Examinations, are Boards 
composed of resident Members of the Universities, and stand in official 
•connexion with the Universities. 

105. Again, the courses of study prescribed by the Intermediate Education 
Board for the Middle and Senior Grades of its examinations — in which the 
students in the top classes of a First Grade Intermediate School would 
naturally be presented — do not necessarily coincide either in the amount 
of work demanded, or in the standard of difficulty in the tests applied, with 
the Entrance Examinations to any of the Universities. Unis, the course 
in Natural Philosophy required for the Matriculation Examination of the 
Royal University, consisting as it does of the elementary principles of 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics, differs essentially from that prescribed 
by the Department and accepted by the Intermediate Education Board for 
the purpose of grants in the Middle and Senior Grades. 

It is true that in the case of languages, the abolition of any prescribed text- 
books by the Intermediate Education Board in those grades allows time, for 
the reading of the books prescribed by the Universities for Matriculation ; 
but in English Literature, History, and Geography as well as Roman and Greek 
History, the periods and books prescribed by the Board and the Universities 
for their respective purposes do not coincide. A candidate for Matriculation 
at the Royal University in 1904, is examined in Roman History from 
b.c. 390 to b.c. 27, in Greek History from b.c. 560 to b.c. 322 ; for the 
Middle Grade of the Intermediate Examinations the course in Roman History 
is the period from b.c. 133 to b.c. 44, in Greek History that from b.c. 479 
to b.c. 399 ; for the Senior Grade the period in Roman History is from 
B.c. 44 to a.d. 40, in Greek History from B.c. 445 to B.c. 323. It would 
be tedious and unnecessary to multiply instances of this character : those 
given will serve to show the lack of substantial identity to which we desire to 
-draw attention. 
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Again, no systematic steps have been take., with the view of equalising 
the difficulty of the Board’s examinations with those of the Universities, it 
would naturally be supposed that the Senior Grade pass exammatio.i-the 
final examination of a student at school— would be of the same degree of 
difficulty as the Matriculation examination of a University. But there was 
a consensus of opinion among teachers that a scholar who passed in the 
Middle Grade of the Intermediate examinations could, and frequently did, 
pass the Matriculation examination of a University without proceeding 
to the Senior Grade; while the Senior Grade examination itself, especially 
if a candidate obtained honours, was equal in difficulty to the First Umvei- 
sity examination subsequent to Matriculation. 

106. Asa result, the Intermediate examinations are not at present accepted 
by any Institution of University rank in Ireland in lieu of its own entrance 
examination, either in whole or in part. The only bodies which so accept 
them are the examining bodies for various professions, namely, the lioyal 
Veterinary College of Ireland, the Branch General Medical Council (Ireland), 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland, and the Institute of Accountants. 


107 This want of relation between the University examinations and those 
of the Intermediate Education Board is in itself a very grave defect, ihe 
University course in the first place overlaps the school course, since as we 
found in various schools, the scholars in the top class had already parsed their 
Matriculation examination, and were working for the First University exami- 
nation subsequent thereto. In the next place, it imposes unnecessary labour 
upon scholars and teachers, and adds in some cases considerably to the expense 
of staffing the top classes of a school. Thus in the highest form of a school 
we found some twenty scholars-five of them intending to graduate 
at Trinity College, seven or eight at the Royal University, and the remainder 
reading for the Middle or Senior Grade of the Intermediate examinations. 
'Though for some subjects they may be taken together, for others, owing to 
the variety of the courses proposed by the differein; authorities, they inust be 
sub-divided ; and if satisfactory progress is to be made, separate teachers 
must to some extent be provided. The case is rendered worse by the 
fact that, if the twelve or thirteen scholars proceeding to tiny Univer- 
sities enter for the Intermediate examinations, they incur the strain of two 
examinations held within a few months of each other ; if, on the other hand, 
they disregard the Intermediate examinations, they are deprived of the 
opportunity of gaining Exhibitions for themselves or Results fees for their 
school. 


10b A further difficulty which affects particularly the abler scho ars among 
those proceeding to the University, deserves mention. Such scholars will 
naturally hope to obtain such distinctions as the Scholarships, Sizarships, oi 
Prizes offered by the University, in addition to the Exhibitions awarded by 
the Board. These distinctions are commonly awarded for exceptional pro- 
ficiency in some one branch of studies ; for example, in the case of the Trinity 
College Sizarships, either for Classics, Mathematics, Hebrew, or Irish ; and 
the subsequent course of the student will be directed towards graduating wffh 
honours m the facility in which he obtains a scholarship. In these circum- 
stances some specialisation ot the scholar’s studies on the lines which he will 
follow at the University, is both inevitable and desirable in the last year or 
two of his school-life. . L’he system of the Intermediate Education Board, 
however, interposes obstacles to such a course, since the principles on which 
it awards its exhibitions do not agree with those on which the University 
scholarships are awarded. Under Rule 37 of the Regulations of ‘he Board 
account is taken in awarding an Exhibition in the Classical Course not merely 
of a scholar’s marks in Latin and Greek, but also of his proficiency jn two 
other subjects (e.g., Geometry and Trigonometry), as well as in n-nglish 
Literature and Composition. An Exhibition therefore m Classics at the Inter- 
mediate examinations may and does at times go to a scholar who is not the 
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first in the subjects for which the Exhibition is nominally awarded ; and apart 
from this anomaly, the inconsistency with the plan adopted by some of the 
Universities is manifest. 

109. The preceding review will, have shown that the removal of these 
defects can in our opinion only be secured by the equalisation of any final 
examination of the Intermediate schools held by the State with the entrance 
examination to the Universities, and, as a consequence, by its acceptance on the 
part of the Universities as an equivalent to that examination. Such a 
measure of co-ordination has been partially effected in England for some 
years past through the agency of the Examining Bodies in connection with 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, to which reference has been already 
made. A candidate who while at school passes the higher examinations held 
by these Bodies is ipso facto exempted from the entrance examinations at 
Oxford or Cambridge either wholly or partially — according to the subjects in 
which he is successful. 

110. A similar result in Ireland can clearly be attained only by negotiation 
between the Central Authority for Intermediate Education and the Universities 
(including such Institutions of University rank as St. Patricks College,. 
Maynooth), since the Central Office has of course no power to. regulate the 
action of the Universities in the matter, nor would the Universities on their 
side be prepared presumably to accept the syllabus and examination prescribed 
by the State without some opportunity of indicating the lines on which these 
could be rendered most suitable for their own purposes. 

111. We think, therefore, that one of the first steps to be taken, by. tbe- 
Central Office should be to arrange for the formation <>f a small Committee 
consisting of a representative from each of the existing Universities and 
Institutions of University rank in Ireland together with some six represen- 
tatives of the head masters and mistresses of the Intermediate Schools. The 
latter could doubtless be selected by the Associations (Roman Catholic and 
Protestant) of Head Masters and of Head Mistresses, since these Associations 
include among their members the most eminent Intermediate teachers in 
Ireland. 

112. To this Committee the proposed syllabus for the Final State Exami- 
nation of the Intermediate Schools could be submitted with the view of 
obtaining their suggestions as to alterations in the details of any suqject 
or course and as to the standard to be adopted in the. examination, which 
would enable the Universities to accept it as an equivalent to their own 
preliminary examination. It may be pointed out that the freedom of any 
individual University in the selection of its students is not necessarily 
impaired by such an arrangement, since it would always be possible for it 
to accept the State examination as excusing the scholar from its own 
examination in certain subjects only, while it reserved the right, to examine 
in any subject to which it attached special importance. Again upon the 
results of the State examination it might exempt the students from its own 
written examination, while retaining the power of viva voce examination in 
its own hands. 

113. We should, indeed, hope that the Universities would find it possible 
not only to accept the ordinary State examination as an equivalent to their 
own Preliminary examination, but also to utilise for the award of some of 
their own entrance Scholarships and Bursaries the examinations held by the 
Central Office for the award of its Senior Exhibitions, with which we shall 
deal in detail in Section III. of our Report. Some grounds for the hope that 
such a scheme of co-ordination might be effected through the agency of the 
proposed Committee of Representatives, may be found in the plan recently 
put forward in Trinity College of nominating a certain number of the 
Exhibitioners in the Senior Grade at the existing Intermediate examinations 
to Sizarships in the College.* 

* The New Scheme for Sizarships. (Paper by the Rev. Dr. Mahaffy.) 
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In this connection it is also important to take note of the Scholarships 
awarded by the Department of Technical Instruction to students proceeding 
from Secondary Schools to the Royal College of Science and the Metropolitan 
School of Art. The Scholarships in the Royal College of Science are of the 
value of £50 per annum for three years. 

It would, in our opinion, be most desirable in this, as in other cases of 
University Scholarships, that while the funds from which the Scholarships 
were awarded remained in the hands of the authorities in whom they are at 
present vested, the same examination machinery as is used by the State for 
the award of its own exhibitions should serve the purposes of the various 
authorities. Nor should this be difficult to arrange, if the syllabuses in the 
various subjects of the Intermediate examinations were drafted with the advice 
of a Committee on which those authorities would have the opportunity of 
representing their views and discussing them with the head masters of the 
schools. 

114. It would be difficult, in our opinion, to exaggerate the gain in 
simplicity and economy which would follow such co-ordination or the advantage 
to both teachers and scholars in the Intermediate schools in being freed from 
the existing multiplicity of examinations : but the attainment of this object 
should not exhaust the benefit to be derived from the formation of such a 
Committee as we have proposed. 

115. We do not, indeed, feel competent to express any opinion upon the 
•question whether the appointment and proceedings of the Committee should 
have a statutory basis, such as is possessed by the Consultative Committee 
to the English Board of Education, or whether, like the Committee of Heads 
of Secondary Schools formed by the Department to confer upon the operation 
of its programme, it should be instituted and regulated by order of the Central 
Office. In view of the responsibility of the Central Authority for the dis- 
tribution of the State grant, the final decision as to any recommendations 
would presumably rest with it, and the functions of the Committee would 
necessarily be advisory and nor. executive. 

116. In either case we think that such a Committee as we have suggested 
would supply a deficiency from which the system of Intermediate Education 
has suffered — namely, the want of any organised method of eliciting the 
opinions and advice of those actually engaged in the Higher Education of 
the country. The Central Office would have at its disposal the means of 
obtaining expert advice on important details in connection with the purely 
educational sides of its work — for example, in the drafting of specimen 
curricula for various types of school, in settling the kind of examination paper 
most suitable for various subjects, and similar topics ; while, by bringing 
together the representatives of the Universities and the schools, an opportunity 
would be afforded for the discussion and settlement of numerous questions 
in which both parties are interested, but which cannot be dealt with by State 
regulations. 


II. 

Staffing, Equipment, Sanitary Condition, &c., of Schools receiving Grants 
from the Intermediate Board. 

117. Having dealt with the relations of the Intermediate schools to the 
•other grades of Education so far as falls within the terms of our reference, we 
proceed to consider the present state of the Intermediate schools, especially 
in the matter of premises, equipment, and staffing. 

118. For the purposes of this section of our report it is essential to bear in 
mind the limitations which have existed since the establishment of the system 
in 1878 to the powers of the Board of Intermediate Education. Prior to the 
Intermediate Education Act of 1900, the Board may be briefly described as 
merely an examining body, and it differed in toto from other Departments of 
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Government — for example, from the Board of National Education — in that the 
principles on which the grant was to be distributed were expressiy determined 
by Act of Parliament, and could not be varied from time to time by the rules 
of the Commissioners. The Board had no power to make any enquiries or to 
lay down any conditions as to the premises or equipment of a school, to 
regulate the number or qualifications of its teachers, or even to insist upon 
any definite number of pupils being presented for examination. So long as the 
school contained 10 pupils who had made not less than 1 00 attendances during 
the year, as defined in the Act, it was entitled to present a candidate or 
candidates for the examination, and to receive results fees in the event of 
their success. 

119. Under the amending Act of 1900 the Board was authorised to carry 
into effect, the recommendations of the Vice Regal Commission of 1898-99, 
and in particular to appoint persons to act as inspectors in addition to, or 
instead of, the Assistant Commissioners already in the service of the Board. 
(Section 2.) 

But, as was stated by the Commissioners in their Report of 1903, “ Not- 
withstanding the Act, success at the examination continued to be an essential,, 
indeed the most essential, element to be considered by the Commissioners in 
the awarding of results fees ; and whilst the Act authorised inspection, it,, 
upon its plain and undoubted construction, so authorised it as supplemental 
to, not as a substitute for, the general examination prescribed by the Act of 
1878 : its effect was that instead of results fees being dependent as theretofore 
solely on the results of examination, thenceforth the condition of the school as 
ascertained by inspection might be taken into account in connection with, but 
not independently of, these results.” 

120. The introduction therefore of inspection conducted by temporary 
officers of the Board in 1902 and 1903, has not led, and could not lead, to any 
radical modification of the system as originally instituted. 

The essential features and the limitations already indicated to the power of 
the Board have remained for practical purposes unchanged, since the reports 
of the inspectors could only determine the distribution of an amount not 
exceeding 20 per cent, of the grant awarded on the results of examination 
(Rule 60 (6) of the Board’s Rules). In view of the necessarily tentative 

character of the inspection, even this provision has not been hitherto put 
into force. 

121. In regard to the conditions therefore with which this section of our 
report deals, the Intermediate schools, unlike for example the National schools, 
have developed, each on its own line independently of any control from a 
Central Authority ; and as might be expected in these circumstances, the term 
Intermediate school embraces such a variety of buildings and institutions as 
to render it impossible to make any general statement applicable to all alike. 
A sufficiently accurate picture of them may, however, be given by the adoption of 
the following provisional classification. 

122. The first class may be described as the larger* schools, namely, those 
with over 50 scholars on their rolls. Of these there are approximately 65 
boys’ schools and 52 girls’ schools, the majority of them being either 
exclusively or partly boarding schools. In this class fall about 70 Roman 
Catholic schools, including such schools as the institutions under the Jesuits, for 
example Clongowes Wood College and Crescent College, Limerick, most 
diocesan seminaries, the majority of the convent girls’ schools; and about 40 
Protestant schools, namely the large schools for boys and girls in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and Londonderry, and some of the endowed schools, for 
example the Royal Schools at Portora and Armagh. 

123. The premises and equipment of these schools are, on the whole, in a 
fair proportion of eases excellent. '1 he buildings are usually of ample size for 
the scholars, and contain numerous class-rooms. As has been already stated, 

* It will, of course, be understood that Intermediate schools in Ireland are naturally much 
smaller than in England.. There are barely 20 schools in all Iiel.nd having 200 pupils on the 
rolls. 
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they now all include laboratories for Experimental Science, which, though 
not as expensively fitted as those in corresponding English schools, 
are sufficient for the purpose. Only a few of these "schools at present 
have provision for Manual Instruction. On the other hand, a large. number 
of the schools possess what is, at least, of equal importance with a 
laboratory in the equipment of an Intermediate school — viz., a school 
library. In various schools under the Orders — e.g , the boys’ schools under 
the Jesuits, and the convent schools for girls under the Ursuline Sisterhood 
— special care has been devoted to securing an admirable selection of books, 
useful to both teachers and scholars. As a rule, there is also proper provision 
in the way of playgrounds ; the boys’ boarding schools in particular generally 
have ample playing fields, as well as racket courts and in some cases a 
gymnasium; while the convent schools commonly have extensive grounds 
attached to the convent. Mention may also be made here of the School 
Museum, which has justly become famous, at the North Monastery. School of 
the Christian Brothers at Cork. 

124. There is, it is true, a minority of schools — chiefly boys’ schools — where, 
in some important details, the premises require improvement, particularly in 
the provision of better ventilation in some of the class-rooms, and of 
more adequate and modern sanitary arrangements. In a minority of the 
boys’ schools, also, though the fabric and general design of the building were 
good, the walls were bare and dingy, and a good many minor repairs were 
needed. The larger girls’ schools that we inspected, both the convent 
schools for Homan Catholics and such schools for Protestants as the Alexandra 
School in Dublin, were admirable in point of cleanliness and decoration. 


125. The second class of school which we may specify is represented by 
the ordinary school under the management of the Christian Brothers (ex- 
cluding, that is to say, the special colleges set up by the Order in Waterford 
and Cork for fee-paying scholars), and by some of the smaller endowed 
Protestant schools — e.g., the Upper Sullivan School at Holy wood. These 
are almost exclusively day schools, and are as a rule attached to a large 
Primary School. 

The Intermediate Department of the school is usually held in one or more 
of the class-rooms of the Primary School, the number of scholars in it not, 
as a rule, exceeding fifty. 

126. In these schools, of which there are about 50, the premises and 
equipment, though naturally not on the same scale as those in the first class 
described above, may still be considered satisfactory for their purpose. The 
Christian Brothers’ Schools resemble in their general design the best National 
schools built according to the plans approved by the Board of Works ; they 
are substantial structures of stone, with well-lighted and ventilated classrooms, 
and are kept in good repair. They are furnished with a sufficiency of desks, 
maps, blackboards, and other necessary apparatus. Since 1901 they invariably 
possess a laboratory, and in nearly 30 cases also a manual instruction room. 
School libraries, however, are uncommon. 

There is usually a playground, though it is in some cases rather small. 

127. One serious defect is to be noticed in a number of these day-schools 
where the Intermediate department is larger than usual. The whole Depart- 
ment, comprising two or more classes eaeh under its own teacher, has to be 
taught in one room. 

128. In the third category — namely, schools with 50 or fewer scholars in 
attendance — there are no less than 110 schools. Of these approximately 50 are 
schools in which the majority cf the pupils are boarders ; in the ease of Roman 
Catholics they are either smaller convent schools or schools under one or other 
pf the Orders, e.g., the Mount St- Alphonsus School at Limerick ; in the case 
of Protestants, they are frequently under private management. As a rule, the 
premises and equipment of these schools are satisfactory, the buildings being 
generally far larger than would be necessary to accommodate the school alone. 
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129. Unfortunately the case is very different with regard to the remainder 
of the schools in the class now under consideration. They consist, as a rule, of 
day pupils, though sometimes one or two boarders are taken, and are almost 
invariably private schools owned by the Principal. The great majority of 
them are for Protestants, since there are only 5 day schools for Roman 
Catholic girls, and 7 for Roman Catholic boys with 50 pupils or less. We 
have no hesitation in reporting as the result of our visits and a comparison of 
the reports of the Temporary Inspectors employed by the Board, that at 
least 40 of these schools fall in point of premises and equipment far below 
the standard which the State can reasonably require as a condition precedent 
to the grant of public money. At its best, a school of this type is conducted 
in an ordinary small dwelling house, with the disadvantages naturally atten- 
dant on this fact. The living-rooms are commonly used as school-rooms ; there 
is, needless to say, no provision of such desiderata as a proper playground, 
cloak-room, or store rooms. The lighting and ventilation are frequently not 
adapted for a schoolroom, and in a few cases that we visited the lighting was 
so defective as in itself to call for the condemnation of the premises. The 
sanitary arrangements are necessarily inadequate, as a rule, for the number of 
the scholars. The equipment provided by the school is usually limited to a 
few maps and a piano. 

130. In various cases we found that even this low standard was not reached- 
Small Intermediate schools, for example, were held in such places as a single 
room over a shop, or behind a chapel, in a dilapidated farm-house, in a low 
wooden shed attached to a dwelling-house. The walls were dirty and bare 
except for one or two worn maps, and the desks were of the most antiquated 
kind. Ventilation, lighting, and sanitation were very defective. 

It is to be observed that the small schools to which we are referring are 
frequently not in any real sense Intermediate schools at all. They consist 
for example, of some twenty to thirty boys and girls, of whom only two or three 
are old and advanced enough to take the lower grades of the Intermediate 
examinations, the rest being young or backward children doing elementary 
work. To this class the great majority of schools held in ordinary dwelling- 
houses belong. In at least four cases that we saw the Institutions were 
primarily “cramming” establishments, containing, among a number of older 
pupils preparing for the Civil Service, a few scholars who are presented for 
the Intermediate examination. 

131. We do not of course deny that good teaching has beeu, and is being, 
given in some of these schools. But it is obvious that — to put aside all 
questions of sanitation — a liberal education, in any sense of the phrase, is 
impossible under the conditions. There are, and can be, no. corporate school 
life, no inspiring traditions, no physical and moral training through games or 
societies. It would be superfluous to dwell further on this point, save to say 
that a system under which the Central Office has not the power to refuse 
any grant of public money to such institutions . appears to us to stand self 
condemned. 

132. In this connection we may point out that while Irish Intermediate 
Education suffers in many districts, as we have already shown, from a paucity 
of efficient schools, parts of the country, including some of the larger towns, 
are burdened with an over-multiplication of small private schools.* In Dublin 
and Belfast, especially the latter, the supply of such schools is considerably more 
than the demand : in Armagh, again, there are two small Protestant schools 
besides the Royal School ; in Skibbereen, with a population of 3,206, there 
are three such schools. The system imposed upon the Intermediate Education 
Board, under which any institution that can muster seven pupils can, by pre- 
paring one or more of them for an examination, obtain a State-subsidy to 
eke out its funds, has necessarily helped to keep alive these schools : their 
competition with one another is not merely in part responsible forthe lowering 

*Cf. the evidence given by Mr N. D. Murphy, Secretary to the Commissioners of Education 
in Ireland before the Vice-Regal Commission. “ The Intermediate system, on its present 
management, allows the development of a multiplicity of schools which are not wanted.” — 
(Appendix to the Report, Part I., Qn. 11,917.) 
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of the fees, and therefore of the resources for Intermediate Education, but has 
indirectly the even more serious effect of preventing the establishment or 
crippling the work of better equipped and more efficient institutions. 

133. Though instances of such over-multiplication of small schools are not 
unknown among Roman Catholic schools, they are mainly to be found among 
those for Protestants. We cannot too strongly emphasise our opinion that 
efficient education of Protestants in various districts of Ireland can be 
rendered practicable only by an amalgamation of existing schools. This policy 
has, we are pleased to learn, already been put into operation by the Incor- 
porated Societj 7 - for Promoting Protestant Schools in Ireland, which, at its 
Annual Meeting in 1903, passed a resolution approving the amalgamation of 
the Pococke Institution with the Kilkenny College, now transferred to the 
Society. For this purpose it may, as in the instance quoted, be advisable 
frequently to amalgamate endowments ; and though the subject does not fall 
to its full extent within the scope of our inquiry, we should hope that the 
necessary power of varying Schemes for endowments, in order to allow such 
amalgamation to be brought about with a minimum of trouble and expense, 
might be entrusted to the same Public Board or Department as regulates 
the Intermediate schools, and has, therefore, full opportunity of acquainting 
itself with their needs. 


Staffing of the Intermediate Schools. 

Roman Catholic Schools. 

134. The schools for Roman Catholic boys are mainly, and those for 
Roman Catholic girls almost entirely, conducted by the religious orders and 
communities, the Principals of the institutions and a large part of the 
staff being furnished by members of those bodies. The number of such 
teachers (including 145 Christian Brothers) who were employed in the boys’ 
schools was 428 in 1903 ; in the girls’ schools 344 ; while there were 298 lay 
teachers in the boys’ schools, and 84 lay teachers in the girls’ schools. 


Qualifications of these Teachers. 

135. The great majority of the clerical teachers in tte boys’ schools have 
received their training in Maynooth or some similar institution of University 
rank. The Christian Brothers are trained for two years in their own College 
at Marino. The number of men-teachers who were graduates of an 
University in the United Kingdom was 84, 68 of these being graduates of 
the Royal University ; and the proportion of such teachers to the whole 
body of male teachers was 11 '5 percent. In the girls’ schools the number 
of graduates was 31, the proportion to the whole body of women-teachers 
being approximately 8 per cent. 


Protestant Teachers. 

136. The number of Protestant men-teachers employed is 399, of whom 
18 are in orders and 381 laymen. Of these 223, or 55‘8 per cent., were 
graduates — 82 being from Trinity College, Dublin, 75 from the Royal 
University, and 66 from other Universities of the United Kingdom. Ihe 
women-teachers numbered 425, of whom 131, or 30 per cent., were graduates — 
110 of these having obtained their degree at the Royal University. 

137. It does not fall within the scope of our enquiry to discuss the 
questions which arise with regard to the number of graduates in the Roman 
Catholic Schools, since the subject was necessarily considered by the Royal 
Commission on University Education in Ireland. We shall, therefore, 
confine our observations on the staffing of the schools to various points which 
did not come within the purview of that Commissiom 
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138. The staff of the Intermediate schools is certainly adequate in number. 
If. the total number of pupils and teachers in the Intermediate schools be 
taken, there is on an average one teacher for every eleven boys, and one teacher 
for every nine girls. This general result was amply confirmed by our enquiries 
in individual cases. The size of a form entrusted to one teacher very rarely 
exceeded sixteen to twenty pupils, and was frequently smaller. In a very 
few of the small schools we found some twenty to twenty-five pupils, varying 
in age from 12 to 17 years, taught by a single teacher, who was obviously 
overburdened by the multiplicity of subjects ; but these cases are undoubtedly 
exceptional. 

139. It is indeed a serious defect in the existing system that — paradoxical 
as it may sound — it involves the employment of an excessively large staff, 
As a result of the recommendations of the Vice-Regal Commission, the same 
syllabus and examination papers are no longer in use for pass and honours candi- 
dates in each grade, though the syllabus for honours in various subjects, e.g. 
languages, naturally includes that prescribed for a pass. In consequence the 
candidates for honours in each year, though they may to some extent be 
instructed in the same form with the candidates for a pass, require for much 
of their course separate teaching. This requirement presses with special 
severity on the small schools, which must always form a large proportion of 
Irish Intermediate schools. A school of forty-five scholars, in order to prepare 
properly for the present system of examination, often needs no less than four 
teachers ; and, in addition to the sub-division of the pupils in each year into 
pass and honours candidates, it is also necessary to provide for the teaching — 
especially in girls’ schools — of scholars not intending to present themselves 
at the Intermediate Examinations, and working on different lines from the 
Board’s syllabus. 

140. A much more serious defect, however, in the staffing of the Interme- 
diate schools is the large number of inexperienced assistant teachers employed 
in them, especially in the boys’, schools. No less than 82 undergraduates of the 
various Universities are to be found in the Roman Catholic boys’ 
schools, 74 in the Protestant boys’ schools, and 67 in the Protestant girls’ 
schools. It aggravates the difficulty that numbers of these young' teachers 
have no intention . of adopting the profession permanently. They come for a 
few years and then abandon teaching entirely. The result is that the staff in 
many Intermediate schools is constantly shifting. In one case that we met 
the whole of the assistant staff, five in number, had altered in a single year, 
and it was distinctly rare to find cases where the majority of the assistant 
masters had served for a considerable time in one school. However able a 
head master may be, the success of a school demands as an essential pre- 
requisite a reasonably permanent staff of assistants. 

The defect now under consideration is felt chiefly by the Protestant schools, 
since the Roman Catholic schools are largely staffed by members of the 
Orders conducting them, but even in their case .the evidence given to us as to 
the difficulty of obtaining well-qualified lay assistants was unanimous. 

141. The primary cause of this unsatisfactory feature in the Intermediate 
schools is undoubtedly the low salaries paid to the assistant teachers in them, and 
the absence of any real prospect of obtaining a competence, since the prizes of 
the profession in the form of well-paid head masterships are very few. It has 
not been possible to obtain complete returns as to the salaries paid to assistant 
masters and assistant mistresses, but it has been ascertained that in the year 
1903 the average salary in 70 Intermediate schools paid to the former was 
£82 6.5. 7d., whilst the average salary paid to the latter in 47 Intermediate 
schools was £48 2s. 7d. 

It is not surprising that from every source from which we obtained 
information we learnt that no Irish graduate, save in exceptional cases, will 
enter the teaching profession if any other career presents itself to him. In 
accordance with the terms of reference, we shall return to this subject in 
Section IV. of our Report, but we feel that we cannot emphasise its importance 

F 2 
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too strongly. There is a real danger that in the consideration of administra- 
tive machinery public opinion may lose sight of the condition without which 
the machinery is comparatively valueless, namely, the provision of a body of 
competent and well-qualified teachers. 

142. A dearth of qualified teachers of Science and Art subjects is a 
difficulty inevitably arising out of the rapid introduction of those subjects 
since 1901 into almost all the Intermediate schools. The dearth still exists, 
but its effects have been much mitigated by the action of the Department in 
holding Summer Courses in these subjects for the existing teachers in the 
Intermediate schools. At these courses, which were held in several centres 
throughout the country, instruction has been given in the syllabuses issued by 
the Department for the schools ; and after satisfactory attendance at five 
such courses, a special Science certificate qualifying the holder as a recognised 
teacher of Science in an Intermediate School is issued. Prior to the date of 
obtaining such a certificate, a provisional certificate is granted under which the 
holder is recognised as competent to teach the part of the subject or subjects 
covered by the course which he has attended. 

We are of opinion that this method of training Science and Art teachers 
in numbers is at present the only possible one ; and we think it most desirable 
that the Central Authority for Intermediate Education should continue to make 
arrangements for similar courses during the next few years. 


III. 

(a.) Allocation of the Funds of the Intermediate Board. 

143. In accordance with the terms of reference we have considered the 
principle on which the funds at the disposal of the Intermediate Board are 
allocated and enquired into the essential features of the “ results fees ” 
system. It has already been seen that these funds are devoted, after meet- 
ing the costs of administration and the expenses involved in “ carrying on 
a system of public examinations,”* to two specific purposes, namely, (1) 
the provision of exhibitions and prizes, and (2) the payment to managers of 
schools “of fees dependent on the results of public examinations of 
students.”* 

144. In the year 1903 the sum assigned to the former of these two pur- 
poses was £11,356 10s. 9 d., whilst the amount of the school grant was 
£57,318 lls.f It is with the principle on which this latter sum is distri- 
buted that we are chiefly concerned in this section of our report. 

The Results Fees System. 

145. The system “may be shortly described as one of payments of 
results fees to managers calculated on the passes of individual students.”:}: 
In apportioning the grant to schools the unit taken in calculation has 
always, with the exception of one year, 1902, been the individual student 
who passed. In that year no school was admitted to a share in the grant 
unless a certain percentage of the scholars on the School Boll was success- 
ful at the examination, but this modification of the basis of calculation was 
difficult in working, and in 1903, as also in the present year, the original 
plan has been once more adopted. 

146. The Scheduled Rules of the Act of 1878 prescribed that the pay- 
ments made on individual students should vary “ in amount according to a 
defined scale, }: and the scale indicated was based on the principle that the 
amount should vary according to the grade of the examination and the 

* Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, s. 5. 

f Report of Intermediate Board for 1903. 

+ Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission. Final Report, 1899, p. 8. 
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measure of the student’s success. Thus a sum not exceeding^ £10 might 
be obtained by a school for a student who had passed the Third Years 
examination in six divisions, whilst not more than £3 was to be granted for 
a success in two divisions in the First Year’s examination. The principle 
underlying this scale has been observed, but naturally with many modifica- 
tions in the details of the syllabus of examination, and, as the funds at the 
disposal of the Board increased, in the amount of the capitation grant. 

147. The examination syllabuses will be dealt with when we consider 
the “ results fees ” system in its bearings on educational policy ; it is neces- 
sary first to note certain facts which are of importance in connection with 
the system from the standpoint of administration. 

148. The funds at the disposal of the Board available for the school 

grant have increased since the system was instituted to a much greater 
extent than either the number of schools sharing in the results 
fees or the number of students on whose successes the grants are 
calculated. The income of the Board, derived from the investment of one 
million pounds, portion of the Irish Church Surplus, “was originally 
£32,500;”* in 1890 the residue of the Irish share of the Customs and Excise 
duties added an amount which varies from year to year, but was 
£59,430 14s. in the year 1902-3. t The tendency which has prevailed 

during recent years, to lessen not only the proportion but the actual 
amount assigned to exhibitions and prizes has operated in the direction of 
increasing the< School Grant. The sum devoted to exhibitions and prizes 
in 1903 was £11,356 10s. 9d., as compared with £13,453 O 5 . M. in 1887, 
and £18,481 17s. KM. in 1898. 

149. On the other hand, the number of students who passed was 4,910 
in 1903, as compared with 2,332 in 1879 and 5,306 in 1889. The number 
of schools sharing in the School Grant was almost exactly the same in 1903 
as in 1882. Comparing three years, namely, 1879, the first year of the 
system, 1889, just previous to the addition, of the Excise money, and 1903. 
we find the following result:' — 


Year. 

Amount of School Grant 
in Results Fees. 

Number of Students 
who passed. 

Number of Schools 
receiving Results Fees. 


£ s. d. 

7,778 0 0 

2,332 

239 

j 1889, 

10,123 12 0 

5,306 

271 

§1903, 

57,318 11 0 

4,910 

294 


To find the total amount of State-aid to Secondary schools, we must also 
add for the year 1903 £9,575 IO 5 . 8d.\\ paid by the Department of Technical 
Instruction for work in Experimental Science, Drawing, Manual Instruc- 
tion, and Domestic Economy. 

150. It follows from the above statement that the average capitation 
errant, has been enormously increased beyond what could have been antici- 
pated by the authors of the Act of 1878. But notwithstanding this change 
in conditions, the capitation grant is still distributed by reference, to 
examination successes, and continues to vary according to the grade of the 
examination and the measure of the student’s success. _ There are four 
o-rades, namely, Preparatory, Junior, Middle, and Senior, and of these 
o-rades’ all except the Preparatory are divided into pass and honours. The 
amount paid to the managers of a school for the success of an individual 
student at the examination accordingly ranges from £5 I 65 . for a pass in 
the Preparatory Grade to the astonishing sum of £39 35. for a pass with 

* Intermediate Education (Ireland) Commission. Final Report, p. 7. 

t Report of Intermediate Board for 1903. 

J Final Report of Intermediate Commission. Part II., pp. 365-375. 

§ Report of Intermediate Board for 1903. 

|| Report of Department of Technical Instruction, 1902-3. 
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honours in the Senior Grade.* At the present scale of payment a clever 
pupil may earn for his school at four successive examinations a sum amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £84 2s. 

151. We have no hesitation in stating that any such contribution by the 
State to a school on the examination successes of one student is altogether 
excessive, f In the first place, the amount bears no reasonable proportion 
to the cost of educating the pupil. If we reckon such cost at £11 in each 
year, we shall probably be somewhat over-estimating the amount-! In the 
second place, it is very much in excess of the State subsidy for any one 
individual student under any other system, so much so as to make any sta- 
tistical comparison valueless. 

152. The cost of administering the present system is excessive. We are 
not of opinion that the total sum given in aid each year to the 
Intermediate schools in Ireland is too large in view of the needs of the 
schools. On the contrary, we think it desirable to increase the amount of 
the school grant by lessening the disproportionate expenditure on the 
machinery of examination. In 1903 administration, excluding salaries 
and expenses of temporary Inspectors, cost £5,129 9s. 2d., and 
examinations, after deducting £1,045 18s. 3d. received from students 
as examination fees, £9,797 7s. 4c?.; in all £14,926 16s. 6c?. The number 
of students examined was 7,909, and accordingly the expenses to the Inter- 
mediate funds attendant upon examining these students, awarding exhibi- 
tions and prizes, and paying results fees to the schools, amounted to no less 
than £1 17s. 9c?. per student. 

153. It is therefore clear that on general grounds of financial policy 
serious objections may be urged against the present system, objections 
which are still further strengthened by the fact which we have already con- 
sidered in an earlier part of our report, that the State aid to the Irish Inter- 
mediate schools is at present administered on two different principles by 
two separate authorities — the Intermediate Board and the Department of 
Technical Instruction. 


154. It is not, however, to reasons connected with general finance hut 
to grave educational defects inherent in the “results fees” system and 
affecting the organisation of the Intermediate schools as a whole and the 
daily working of each school that we desire more particularly to refer. We 
do not propose to dwell on other defects which were discovered at the Vice- 
Itega Commission, and which, it may well be, are not a necessary conse- 
quence of the system. Nor is it needful to emphasise again here the advan- 
tages of Irish Intermediate education at the present time as compared with 
a period nearly forty years ago. We have already seen that the system 
has served a very useful purpose in stimulating interest in education and 
promoting activity m the schools, and the impartiality with which the ex- 
aminations have been conducted is universally acknowledged. 


Sufficient emphasis was laid at the Vice-Regal Commission upon 
me tendency of the system to encourage methods of “ cram ” and upon 
the danger of over-pressure for young students— risks perhaps inseparable 
from public i examinations— and upon dangers which have since been 
lessened, such as the practice of “touting” for clever pupils. We shall 
therefore only insider m detail those defects which appear to us to be 
inherent in the Irish system of " results fees.” 

* The full scale is as follows : — 


Pass (nofc with honours)— 

£ s. 

Preparatory Grade, 5 lfi 

Junior Grade, 8 14 

Middle Grade, 17 8 

Senior Grade, 26 2 \j 

These amounts are in the following proportion 2 3 6 9 

Appendix, St b? ^ ^ - Vi-®*! Cohesion. 

} See Report of the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, vol. I., pp. 186-189. 


Pass (with honours) — 

Junior Grade, 
Middle Grade 
Senior Grade, 
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1. Failure to test, or recognise, the work of a School as a whole, or to 
secure efficiency. 

156. In the first place, the “ results fees ” system has completely failed to 
test, or to recognise, the work of a school as a whole. There appears to 
have been some confusion of aim in the Act of 1878. The payment of a 
grant to the teacher of a pupil who passes a public examina- 
tion of a reasonable standard affords a comprehensible basis for 
the distribution of public money, and will naturally secure a considerable 
number of examination successes. A system resting on such a basis differs 
essentially from a system which has regard to a proper supply of efficient 
schools, unless it can be shown that the examinations indirectly secure this 
end. The Intermediate examinations, however, have never afforded any 
guarantee that the successful candidates come from efficient schools, that 
is, institutions suitably housed, taught throughout efficiently by a sufficient 
staff, and possessing a corporate life. It is true that the Act of 1878, 
whilst prescribing that the success of the individual student was to be the 
sole factor in determining the grant, contained a definition of a school. But 
this definition was valueless. The definition in its amended form in the 
Rules of Examination (Rule 76) is no more satisfactory, since as we 
have seen, the schoolroom may be an untidy loft, unventilated and im- 
perfectly lighted, the equipment may not include a map, the scholars may 
have no playground but the street, all the pupils but one may be in any 
stage of mental development, the staff may consist of one teacher without 
any qualifications for teaching, but such defects do not exclude the institu- 
tion from ranking as an Intermediate school. So inadequate a definition 
is manifestly unfair to the many excellent schools which appear in the 
examination list. 

157. That the examinations test but a small proportion of the scholars 
of many schools can be readily shown. In 1903, 17 schools received a school 
grant for 1 student only, 18 for 2, 14 for 3, 14 for 4, 10 for 5, 20 for 6, 10 for 
7, 17 for 8, 5 for 9, and 14 for 10; that is, of these 139 schools which were 
subsidised no one obtained more than 10 successes at the examinations. 
Many of these schools were doubtless small, and the number of passes 
may have been a creditable performance, but other schools may have 
been large and the successes unsatisfactory either in regard to the number 
of pupils in the school or to the number presented. The proportion of 
scholars presented to the numbers in the school varies very greatly, some 
schools sending up the whole of those eligible by age, others, often for 
wholly satisfactory reasons, sending up but a very small proportion. For 
example, in 1902, one of the most successful girls’ schools had 126 pupils 
eligible by age to be presented for examination, but only 64 could be sent 
in; of the remainder 15 had not enough subjects, and the parents of 47 
signified in writing that they objected to their daughters taking the exami- 
nation. It cannot accordingly be maintained that even as regards the 
acquirement of such knowledge as can be reproduced in an examination, 
the present system affords a test of the work of a school as a whole. 

158. It is equally obvious that there is at present no test of the work of a 
school for that very important portion of its pupils who are below the age 
of thirteen, or again of the efficiency with which the delicate task is dis- 
charged of adjusting the work of one department or section in the internal 
organisation so as to secure the greatest advantage for the whole body of 
scholars, or of the zeal and care which may be shown by those teachers on 
the staff who do not prepare pupils for the Intermediate examinations. 

159. As we shall see in a later part of our report, there are certain sub- 
jects, or parts of subjects, such as Geography and the oral teaching of 
Modern Languages, which are not adequately represented in the examina- 
tion syllabuses, and which are valued only according to the measure of an 
examination system concerning it-self with each of several successive years 
of school life. 

Still lees can it be said that the results fees system takes cognisance 
of all that an Intermediate school should endeavour to offer to each of its 
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scholars, an education which is general in its scope, complete in its course 
of instruction, and graded in the various branches of the curriculum, an 
education in which, whilst the mental training is jealously guarded, physical 
and moral development have each its proper place, and the interaction of 
all educational influences is reflected in the life of the school.* 

160. The objection to the results fees system that it fails to test or 
recognise the work of a school as a whole, was naturally brought before 
the Intermediate Commission of 1898 in various forms and by many wit- 
nesses, t and was clearly in the minds of the Commissioners whilst framing 
their recommendations. It is noteworthy, indeed, that in these recom- 
mendations the effect of any changes in the system upon the schools as 
such appears to have been borne in mind much more prominently than the 
effect upon the individual candidates for examination. The point of view 
is no longer identical with that of the framers of the Act of 1878. An 
effort is made to preserve the old principle of making the school grant de- 
pendent on a public examination of students, but to modify it in its 
application so as to secure the efficiency of the schools receiving results fees. 

161. The recommendations of the Commissioners and the action of the 
Board, as far as it has been possible for the Board to take action under the 
Act of 1900, or in view of practical and unforeseen difficulties, have not 
proved effective. The recommendations are given in an Appendix (Appen- 
dix IV.) to this report, together with a statement as to any action which 
has been taken upon them. In spite of the fact that the Amending Act of 
1900 was passed solely in order to carry out these recommendations, but 
little result has followed. It will be seen in reference! to the serious defect 
which we are here discussing that the only remedy proposed by the Inter- 
mediate Board is to add a permanent system of inspection to the present 
examinations. 

162. The appointment of Inspectors was tentatively suggested by the 
Commissioners, and the Act of 1900 expressly authorised it, although no 
additional funds were provided to meet the cost involved. By the terms 
of the Act (Section 6) the expenditure might apparently be made from the 
funds already at the disposal of the Board. “ It did not necessarily follow 
from the Act that the results of inspection should be adopted as factors 
in estimating the amount of the School Grant. According to the peculiar 
wording of the recommendation (7d.), the latter depended upon the practi- 
cal results of inspection being satisfactory.”^ Temporary inspectors were 
appointed in the first instance, the result was considered by the Board to 
be satisfactory, and accordingly “ bonuses were prescribed of 10 per cent, 
and 20 per cent, respectively upon the School Grant for schools which upoD 
the report of the inspectors should appear to be ‘ satisfactory ’ or ‘ highly 
satisfactory. 5 It has to be observed that the Board did not propose to 
dimmish the cost of examination as a set-off to the additional cost which 
they proposed to incur by inspection, because “ whilst the Act of 1900 
authorised inspection, it, upon its plain and undoubted construction, so 
authorised it as supplemental to, not as a substitute for, the general ex- 
amination prescribed by the Act of 1878.” 

163. The Board’s “ Rules of Examinations ” (59 (a) (b)) provide for pay- 
ment of the School Grant to managers of schools who, in addition to observ- 
mg the other rules of the Board (1) shall sign a consent permitting inspec- 
tion of the school, and (2) shall comply with the requirements of the Board 
as to provision for health, recreation, sanitation, and physical exercise 
We are informed that “no schools refused to submit to the inspection of 
the temporary inspectors ”§ These latter reported in a certain number of 

* The prospectus of one of the best of the Intermediate schools states “ To counteract 
some of the evils of the Public Examination system, opportunities are offered for developing 
literary tastes. 1 ° 

-D t . Sl ¥’.S >r ““'P 1 ?; tIle statements made by tbe Yery Key. W. Delany. Appendix to First 
Report of Vice-Regal Commission, p. 94. r 

t Report of the Intermediate Board, 1902, also 1903, p. viii. 

§ Reply of the Assistant Commissioners (see Appendix IV.). 
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cases unfavourably as to the essentials enumerated in the second of the 
above conditions, but “ no action has been taken to compel any school to 
make better provision,” and “ no school has been in any way penalised 
under this same condition.” We do not in any way desire to question the 
wisdom of the Board in not having enforced the second condition. The 
work of the temporary inspectors had in many cases to be done somewhat 
hurriedly, there was no organised and recognised system for checking the 
opinion of an individual inspector, nor on the Board’s own statement of 
its position does it appear to be very clear what the powers of the Board in 
any particular case would have been, had they been questioned. 


164. The adoption of a system of inspection even by permanent officers, 
while in other respects the existing system remained unchanged, would not, 
in our opinion, achieve the object which the Board have in view. Apart 
from other and serious defects of the examination system, the difficulties in 
the way of effective inspection appear to us to be at present insuperable 
for the following reasons. 


165. The Board’s own statement suggests grave doubt whether then- 
statutory powers are such as would be required as a consequence of the ap- 
pointment of permanent inspectors. These powers are rigidly defined by 
the Intermediate 'Education (Ireland) Acts, 1878-1900. According to the 
statement which we have quoted, the Board is not competent to alter the 
basis on which the major portion of the School Grant is to be paid. It would 
therefore appear to be doubtful whether the Board would be able to exclude 
from all share in the School Grant any school which was improperly housed 
or insufficiently staffed, or whether the position of the Board is firmly estab- 
lished to deal with a case in which, for example, in some particular year a 
school manager withdrew his consent to comply with the two conditions 
quoted above, but insisted that he had a legal right to send in students lor 
the examination and to receive results fees in the event of the students 
passing. We do not, of course, express any opinion on the interpretation 
of the Acts, but the question of the powers of the Board appears to be neces- 
sarily antecedent to that of the appointment of inspectors. 


166. We have seen that the present system is a very expensive one to 
administer. It appears to be most desirable that as large a proportion as 
possible of the Intermediate funds should be expended in direct aid to thf> 
schools, or, to state the problem otherwise, that the expenses of machinery, 
that is of examination and administration, should not be disproportionate 
to the amount to be distributed. To add to this excessive cost, from what- 
ever source the money comes, would manifestly involve such disproportion- 
ate expenditure. 


167. Nor could the ultimate expenditure be limited to the payment of an 
inspectorate. It appears useless to appoint inspectors to report, for 
example, as to the suitability of the school buildings, unless the Authority to 
whom the report is made has technical advisers to consider in detail specific 
plans for alterations or for new buildings submitted to the Authority 
by the school managers. The Board has not, we understand, drawn up 
standard plans, or decided upon the system under which it is proposed to 
deal with the numerous questions which will arise the moment that action 
is taken. As we have already seen, the question of loans for buildings may 
be one with which the Authority will find itself compelled to deal. Up to 
the present the function of the Board in this direction has been compara- 
tively restricted, but the extension of the principle may involve the appoint- 
ment of further officials. 
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168. Nor is the gain of adding an inspectorate to the present system at 
all certain, since the inspector’s position would 1 be altogether anomalous, 
and his effort might be quite ineffective in just those cases where it would 
be most needed. His power would clearly be but small as compared with 
the examiner’s. Thus both the inspector and the head master of a school 
might agree that the instruction given was not in important particulars that 
best suited to the needs of the district, but the head master would not be 
justified in taking any steps which might jeopardise the major portion of 
the results fees and the school’s position in the examination list. 

169. Finally, from the standpoint of the schools, we cannot but consider 
that the addition of inspectors from the Intermediate Board first to the 
network of examinations, and secondly to the inspectors of the Technical 
Department, would be undesirable. On educational grounds the evidence 
seems to us to be overwhelmingly in favour, not of an addition to 
a supervision which is already over-elaborate and complicated, and yet, 
from the number of the authorities at work, partial in its action, but of 
such a modification of the present system as shall result in greater 
economy and simplicity. Whether we picture the proposed system at 
work either from the point of view of the head master of the Intermediate 
school, or from that of the teacher of an Intermediate class, or again in 
view of what appears to us the first need of the Irish Intermediate schools, 
namely, that the schools require freedom to follow out each its own natural 
development, we are unable to regard the proposal as a remedy for the 
failure of the present system to test the work of a school as a whole. We 
find that the Schoolmasters’ Association has expressed the same opinion in 
the clearest terms.* It has to be observed in this connection that a number 
of the best schools are also inspected as regards part of their organisation 
either, when the school belongs to an Order, by the Superiors of the Order, 
or, in the case of many endowed schools, by the Educational Endowments 
Commissioners acting under the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Act of 
1885 (Section 17), t or in the case of the Incorporated Society’s schools bv 
the official? of the Society 4 


2. Variability of the School Grant under the Results Fees System. 

170. It appears to us of great importance in the interests of the schools 
to emphasise the principle that the conditions on which State-aid is given 
should be simple and intelligible, and that the variability of the grant to 
each school should be diminished as far as possible, so that each school 
should be able to calculate a considerable time before the close of each 
school year the amount of its grant, assuming its efficiency to have been 
-maintained. At present any such estimate is impossible. 

171. The degree in which the calculation becomes complicated under the 
system is sufficiently shown by stating for one particular year, for example, 
1901, (i.) the method of calculating the results fees, and (ii.) the average 
results fees paid after the calculation had been made. 


* Resolution of the Schoolmasters’ Association : — 

“That without at present expressing any opinion whatever on the'merits of an 
inspection system or an examination system, we respectfully but strongly urge upon the Board 
that no system of Inspection which determines in whole or in part the School Grant should be 
introduced unless simultaneously the examination element be largely diminished. 

Letter (of date October 16th, 1903) to the Intermediate Board and to the Secretary of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 

t See Report of the Supervising Officer for the year 1899 Departmental Report Educa- 
tional Endowments (Ireland) Act, 1885, s. 17. 

\ See Annual Reports of the Incorporated Society. 
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(i.) Method of Calculating Results Fees in 1901. 

For every 100 marks assigned to a subject in which the student passed the Board paid 3a. in 
the Preparatory Grade, 4s. in the Junior Grade, 6s. in the Middle Grade, and 8s. in; the Senior 
Grade. The maximum marks assigned to the different subjects varied from 1,200 given to Greek, 
Latin, and English, down to 300 for Shorthand and 200 for Book-keeping. For a number of years 
a limit was fixed to the amount payable on any particular student, viz. : £8 in the Preparatory 
Grade, £12 in the Junior Grade, £15 in the Middle Grade, and £20 in the Senior Grade. This 
limit was dropped after the year 1895. 

For example, the following would be the calculation for student No. 5601, Senior Grade, 1901 ; — 
He obtained a Pass with Honours in Greek (1,200), English (1,200), French (700), Algebra and 
Arithmetic (900), Euclid (600), and Plane Trigonometry (700) ; and a Pass in Latin (1,200). 

Result fees were paid on 6,500 marks at 8s. per cent., with a further payment on 5,300 marks 
at 4s. per cent., the total payment being £36 12s. 

(ii.) Average Results Fees Paid in 1901. 


GBADE. 

BOYS. 

Girls. 

Pa33 Fee. 

Honour Fee. 

Pass Fee. 

Honour Fee. 


£ s. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. d. 

Preparatory, 

7 1 4 

1 18 3 

5 16 9 

1 15 2 

Junior, 

6 9 0 

2 0 2 

5 10 9 

1 12 0 

Middle, 

14 8 9 

4 1 1 

12 10 11 

3 5 8 

Senior, 

21 2 5 

5 15 10 | 

18 0 11 

4 16 0 


172. The system was changed in 1902 and again in 1903. At present 
the amount which a school receives each year varies (1) in proportion to the 
total amount to be distributed among the schools, (2) the number of schools 
obtaining examination successes in that particular year, and (3)* the ex- 
amination successes which the school itself obtains — a factor which is itself 
largely dependent upon inevitable variations in the standard of the examin- 
ations. If the present rule of the Board relating to the Bonus School Grant 
were operative, the amount received by each school would vary (4) accord- 
ing to the reports of inspectors to the extent of an increase of the Normal 
School' Grant by a sum not exceeding, if the school were satisfactory, 10 
per cent, thereof, and, if the school were highly satisfactory, not exceeding 
20 per cent, thereof.! If the recommendations of the Commission were in 
full force, the amount received by each school would be dependent upon its 
“ passing a fair proportion of the total number of pupils on the ‘ Intermedi- 
ate School Roll.’ ” It would therefore vary under (3) between a minimum 
and maximum rate according to the proportion of passes, and would further 
vary under (4) not only according to the terms of the Inspectors’ Report, but 
(a) according to the percentage which the average marks gained by the 
pupils of the school, in all grades of the examination, bore to the maximum 
number of marks obtainable at the public general examination, (b) according 


* Known as The Normal School Grant.” Rule No. 60 (a) reads : — 

(1) A capitation grant will be made to the managers of every school for each student 
who shall have passed the examination The amount of this capitation grant will depend on 
the grade and will be in such proportion for the several grades respectively, as the Board 
shall decide. 

(2) The capitation grant will be increased in the case of honour students' by such a 
percentage as the Board shall decide. 

(3) The capitation grant so computed, will be called the Normal School Grant, 
f The Bomis Grant is at present merged in the Normal School Grant. 
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as the number of its passes in the Middle Grade were not less than a pre- 
scribed percentage of the number of passes in the Junior Grade, (c.) accord- 
ing as the number of its passes in the Senior Grade were not less than a 
prescribed percentage of the number of its passes in the Junior Grade. 

173. The Irish Intermediate schools begin their school year on or about 
the first of September. Under the present system the results of the ex- 
amination are not known till September, and no calculation of the amount, 
of grant can be made prior to that date. The Paying Orders are usually 
issued in December. It is of prime importance to the schools for economic 
reasons not tonly that they should receive a sum which, they can calculate 
with approximate accuracy, but also that the calculation should be possible 
some time before the close of each school year in order to adjust the expen- 
diture for the following year, and further that the amount to be received 
should) be paid within certain fixed dates. 

174. It will be observed, on reference to Appendix IV., that 
the first of the recommendations of the Commission- was to the 
effect “ that a public general examination should be retained as 
the basis of the calculation of the School Grant, but that this 
examination should not be competitive.” The avoidance of competition 
among pass students has, by general consent, been a great gain, but it will 
be noted that the examination is still competitive as between the schools in 
the sense that the results fees depend upon the relative success of each 
school in the general struggle. We find ourselves unable to endorse the 
view of the Commissioners when they say that “ It has to be borne in mind 
that what is required is 1 a standard by means of which the work of one 
school can be measured with that of others,’ rather than what has been de- 
scribed as ‘ an audit of the efficiency of schools.’ What has to be deter- 
mined is, not the claim of a school to participate in a public grant limited 
in amount only by the willingness of Parliament to vote money for the ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education, but the shares in which a definite 
endowment ought to be distributed among the Secondary schools in Ireland, 
in proportion to the educational work done by each. Whatever be the test 
adopted — examination or inspection — the result of its application must be 
the differentiating of school from school, with the inevitable consequence 
that what is awarded to one is withheld from others.”* Such a differentia- 
tion of school from school as is outlined in the paragraph quoted appears to 
us to be impracticable, even if it were desirable; and it may be observed 
that no attempt of this character is made by the State in the Secondary 
school-system of any country with which we are acquainted. In 
fact the educational work done by the Secondary schools of a country is of 
too diverse a kind and much too complicated to be estimated for the pur- 
poses of money grants on any such comparative basis by means either of 
examination or of inspection. Not only is each school a delicate organism 
defying such nice calculation, but the schools in different parts of the 
country cannot fairly be measured against each other. It cannot, we think, 
be maintained that small schools compete on equal terms with large institu- 
tions, or that town and country schools are working under similar 
conditions. 

175. Nor is the problem of attempting to calculate the amount of the 
aid which the school will receive from public funds lightened for the 
manager, who is often the head master, by the fact already t explained that 
his grants come to him from different sources, and are assessed on different 
principles. 

It is accordingly very clear that under the present system of giving aid 
to the Irish Intermediate schools the elements of variability are numerous 
and complicated to a degree which could not have been anticipated when 
the Act of 1878 was passed. Further, the fact that the sums given in aid 
are now very large makes every element of variation a factor of great im- 
portance for the schools. 

•Final Report, pp. 12, 13. f Supra, § 94. 
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3. Failure to differentiate the Curricula of the Schools. 

176. Several of the witnesses before the Vice-Regal Commission im- 
pressed upon the Commissioners, both in their written answers to queries 
and in their oral evidence, the necessity of securing under any system 
of Intermediate education the differentiation of schools. Whilst there was 
a difference of opinion among the witnesses as to how far the course o± 
study for girls should differ from that for boys, the fact was emphasised 
that the vast majority of the scholars, whether boys or girls, who pass 
through the Intermediate schools cannot, in the nature of things, proceed 
to a University or to institutions of University rank. That the way to such 
institutions should be made easy for boys and girls of very great ability 
all are agreed, but this consideration does not in any way impair the force 
of the statement that it is of prime importance that proper courses of study 
should also be drawn up for boys and girls whose higher education begins 
at the age of twelve or thirteen and finishes, so far as institutions are con- 
cerned, at about the age of sixteen or seventeen. Many schools, especially 
in sparsely populated districts, must to some extent discharge both the 
function of preparing students for the University and also that of educating 
this larger number of other scholars. But in the majority of schools the one 
function or the other should have 1 priority, its fulfilment should be the 
main end of the school, and it will probably be agreed that neither schools 
nor individual pupils should be drawn away from their natural duty. 

177. This most important principle of the differentiation of schools does 
not appear to be recognised under the results fees system, nor is it very 
clear how schools can be differentiated under a system which imposes no 
other necessary test of a school’s efficiency than that it should obtain an 
examination success in practically any possible combination of subjects. 
It is true that the Commissioners reported: — “We regard as one of the 
most important branches of our enquiry the question of assigning distinct 
courses of study so arranged as to afford to each student the opportunity of 
selecting a course specially suited to the career which he may intend to 
pursue.”* After detailing the various expedients which the Board working- 
“ under the system established in 1878 ” had adopted “ to encourage special- 
isation,” the Commission went on to say that, although there had been a 
substantial improvement, the objects at which the Board had aimed could 
be fully attained only by separating the Intermediate curriculum into,- 
different courses.! 

178. This recommendation was carried into effect in the rules of the 
Board. By these rules there are, as under the former system, four grades 
— Preparatory, Junior, Middle, and -Senior. The three grades above the 
Preparatory have been divided into four courses — (1) the Classical Course, 
(2) the Modern Literary, (3) the Mathematical, (4) the Experimental 
Science. The intention in instituting these programmes appears to have 
been “ to enable a student, or the authorities of his school, to select the 
particular set of subjects best suited to the student’s needs, without sacri- 
ficing substantial pecuniary advantages which could be secured, for the 
students on the one hand, or for the school on the other, by the selection of 
some other subjects”! The number of students taking each group is pub- 
lished in the Reports of the Intermediate Board, and the following Table 
indicates the grouping and the range of subjects:— 


[Table. 


* Final Report, p. 16. t Ibid., p. 17. 1 Ibid., p. 17. 
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179. Table. 

Showing the four courses into which the Junior and Middle Grades are divided : 


Note. — Students may present themselves in any number of subjects, but they must, pass in Six 
subjects, as set forth for the several Grades and Courses in the following Scheme. There 
are certain modifications of the latter rule for Girls. 


I. The Classical Course. 

II. The Modern Literary Course. 

(A) — English Literature and Composition. 

(B) — Latin. 

(C) — Greek. 

(L) — One of the following subjects, viz. 

(1) Arithmetic ; (2) Geometry ; (3) 

Algebra. 

(E) — Two other subjects. 

(A) — English Literature and Composition. 

(B) — Two of the following subjects : — 

(1) French ; (2) German ; (3) Irish ; 
(4) Italian ; (5) Spanish. 

(0) One of the following subjects : — 

(1) Arithmetic ; (2) Geometry ; (3) 

Algebra. 

(D)— Two other subjects, one of which must be 
either Latin or Experimental and 
Practical Science. 

III. The Mathematical Course. 

IV. The Experimental Science Course. 

(A) — English Literature and Composition. 

(B) — Arithmetic. 

(C) — Geometry. 

(D) — Algebra. 

(E) — One of the following subjects : — 

(1) Latin; (2) French; (3) German. 

(F) One other subject. 

(A) — English Literature and Composition. 

(B) — Experimental and Practical Science. 

(C) — One of the following subjects 

(1.) Arithmetic ; (2.) Geometry ; (3.1 
Algebra. 

(D) — French or German. 

(Ej — Two other subjects. 


Subjects of the Pass Examination in all 
Grades : — 

The ancient language, literature, and history of 
Greece ; 

'The ancient language, literature, and history of 
Home ; 

English Literature and Composition ; 

History and Geography ; 

The French language ; 

The German language ; 

The Irish language ; 

The Italian language ; 

The Spanish language ; 

Geometry ; 

Experimental and Practical Science ; 

Music. 

Together with the following for particular 
Grades : — 

Arithmetic, Preparatory, Junior, and Middle 
Grades ; 

Algebra, Preparatory, Junior, and Middle 
Grades ; 

Shorthand , Junior, Middle, and Senior Grades • 
Book-keeping, J unior and Middle Grades ; 
Trigonometry, Senior Grade; 

Algebra and Arithmetic (a single subject), 
Senior Grade. 


Subjects of the Examination for Honours 
for the Junior, Middle, andj Senior 
Grades : — 

The ancient language, literature, and history of 
Greece ; 

The ancient language, literature, and history of 
Rome ; 

History and Geography ; 

The French language ; 

The German language ; 

The Irish language ; 

The Italian language ; 

The Spanish language ; 

Geometry ; 

Algebra and Arithmetic (a single subject) ; 
Trigonometry for Senior Grade only ■ 
Experimental and Practical Science. 


180. The Group-system ” has not, in our opinion, been successful in 
««™g. ° r even . permitting, any proper differentiation of curricula in the 
schools. In particular we may point to its results as seen (i.) in the educa- 
tion of girls, ( 11 .) m the curricula of boys’ schools, and (iii.) in the relation 
or the examinations to certain of the subjects, and the general organisation 
of the studies, m an Intermediate school. 


181. (i.) Domestic Economy as a subject for girls has only been 
recognised by the Intermediate Board in 1904, and the provision 
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of special subjects for girls is incomplete. The Vice-Regal Commission re- 
ported “ It has been strongly pressed on us that the establishment. of a 
different programme for girls would be a retrograde movement ; that it was 
suggested in 1884, when leading authorities on the education of women 
protested with success; and that any lowering of the standard would place 
Irish girls in a disadvantageous position in relation to those educated in 
England. We think that the Grammar School course should be open to 
girls as well as to boys.”* With this view we are inclined to sympathise, 
provided it is not exclusive. At the same time the Commissioners found 
that "the benefits of the system were not shared to the full extent by 
schools in which girls were receiving an Intermediate education.”! The 
following table shows that the same statement holds true at present, and 
that in the year 1903 the proportion of girls to boys was smaller than for 
several preceding years : — 

Table! 

Showing the total number of students (boys and girls separately) who presented themselves 
for examination in the ten years 1894-1903 : — 


YEAH. 



1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1837. ! 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

Boys, 

5,816 

6,267 

6,503 

6,661 

6,705 

5,726 

5,611 

5,829 

6,087 

5,987 

Girls, 

1,866 

2,056 

2,208 . 

2,216 

2,368 

2,042 

1,997 

2,288 

2,292 

1,922 

Total, 

7,682 

8,323 j 

8,711 

8,877 

9,073 ; 

7,768 

7,608 

8,117 

8,379 

7,909 


In the year 1903 there was a decrease of over 16 per cent, in the number 
of girls presenting themselves for examination as compared with 1902.§ 

182. There is no doubt that many parents will not allow their daughters- 
to enter for the Intermediate examinations, and that many persons hold 
strongly the view that the programme of work in a girls’ school should for 
the bulk of the girls differ in important particulars, partly as to subjects, 
partly as to the incidence of the work, from the programme usually fol- 
lowed in boys’ schools. In girls’ Secondary schools in England the claims 
of Domestic subjects have in recent years received more recognition than 
was formerly the case. In the Higher Schools for Girls in Germany 
“ Needlework is considered indispensable for girls, and is compulsory 
throughout the school.”|| We do not desire to urge, as regards Needle- 
work or Cookery or any other special subject for girls, either the view that 
the subject should or the view that it' should not be taught in an Inter- 
mediate school, but it does not seem to us desirable to lay down the rule 
for the whole of the girls’ schools of Ireland that such subjects shall not find 
a recognised place in the curriculum, or in any way to penalise, directly or 
indirectly, a school which teaches them. 

183. It has, however, been already pointed out that in spite 
of the financial loss to a school involved in not following the 
programme of the Intermediate Board, there are girls’ schools 
in Ireland which have not hesitated to take their own line 
of development. Reference has already been made to a very successful 
school attached to St. Joseph’s Convent of Mercy at Charleville, in which, 
although the district is not a populous one, there were 114 pupils in attend- 
ance at the end of the session 1902-3. In the time-table of this school 
Needlework and Domestic Economy have in all 4| hours in the week 
assigned to them. The Ladies’ School at Cookstown, with 65 pupils, is 

* Final Report, p. 18. f Ibid. 

J Report of the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, p. xli. 

§ Ibid, p. iv, 

|| Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. 9, p. 237. 
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also independent of the Intermediate Board. Both these schools are con- 
nected through their work in Experimental Science and Drawing with the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 


184. In the Department’s Beport for the year 1902-1903 there are in all 
only three day Secondary schools which obtained grants from the Depart- 
ment for Domestic Economy. The total number of students in them was 
only 48, and the total amount of the grant £11 12s. 9d. It would not be 
fair to argue from these figures either that the subject has not been taught to 
some extent in many of the Intermediate schools for girls, or that there is 
no demand on the part of the parents that such subjects should be taught. 
As we have seen, the total number of girls represented in the Inter- 
mediate lists is not large, and the fact has to be borne in mind that the 
grants obtainable from the Department are but small in comparison with 
the results fees derived from examination successes in other subjects under 
the Intermediate Board. 


185. The question of the differentiation of girls’ schools from boys’ is in 
short one of those questions on which there is at present a conflict of educa- 
tional opinion. Under the present Intermediate system such freedom for 
the schools as would be involved in a frank recognition of differing views as 
to the aim of girls’ education is not secured, and it seems to us eminently 
desirable that, provided schools are efficient, they should have full oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to develop along the lines which the several 
authorities find best suited to their own students and to the localities in 
which the schools are situated, subject naturally to approval of the curricu- 
lum by the Central Authority. 


186. (ii.) Whilst under the rigid examination system of the Intermediate 
Board there has not been differentiation of schools with reference to the 
sex of the pupils, it is equally true that the system has failed to secure for 
schools freedom to adapt their courses of study according to the districts in 
which they are situated. On economic as well as educational grounds it 
does not seem desirable to impose either the same general programmes or 
the same examination tests on town and country schools. The scholars in 
these two types of schools tend to differ widely as regards the 
ages at which they enter, the classes from which they are 
drawn, their capacities, the ages at which they leave, and the careers 
which they are destined to follow. Of yet greater importance is the dis- 
tinction which should be made in curriculum between those schools many 
■of whose scholars continue until they leave for the University, and the 
.schools which keep their pupils only up to a younger age and where the 
authorities have to keep more directly in view the callings which their 
pupils will at once, take up on leaving school. The necessity for differenti- 
ating schools in this way is perhaps more urgent in the case of boys than in 
that of girls. 


187. As regards this second grade of school, we have in mind in particular 
two classes of boys : those who will go into business and those living in 
agricultural districts. Eor the latter class the absence of Manual Instruc- 
tion* from the curriculum would have been a misfortune, and any bar to 


* Now recognised under the Technical Department. 
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their receiving such instruction as is provided for in the “ Special Courses 
for Rural Districts”* under the Regulations of the English Board of Edu- 
cation would be scarcely justifiable. For the former class, boys intended 
for commercial life at a comparatively early age, there is no possibility 
under the Intermediate system of their obtaining in a school dependent 
upon the results fees an education of a type common to Germany, France, 
Austria, Switzerland, Sweden, and Denmark. t Without doubt any school 

corresponding to those known on the Continent as Schools of Commerce, 
if supported out of public funds, should submit its curriculum to the Central 
Authority for approval. Nor do we wish to express here any opinion as 
to whether or not it is desirable to find a place in the curriculum of an 
Intermediate school for any one or the whole of the special subjects taught 
in these Schools of Commerce, such as Commercial Geography, Com- 
mercial Law, the study of Trade Products, and Business Methods. But it 
does not appear to us desirable to hamper the introduction into Ireland of 
a well-known tpye of higher education, provided the course of instruction is 
a good one and the work of the school efficiently done. 

188. (iii.) The larger Intermediate schools must, as has already been 

stated, include among their pupils both those who are preparing for Uni- 
Yersities and many others, some of whom leave at sixteen or seventeen. 
The smaller schools under the present system also find it to their advan- 
tage to give the best training they can to the same two classes of students. 
The question remains to be considered whether any corresponding 
differentiation of curricula has been secured by the “ Group- 
system” which is now the distinctive feature of the Intermediate 
examinations after the Preparatory Grade. Here we must dis- 
tinguish between the Pass and the Honours student. The regulations 
•relating to the courses for the Honours students have in principle much 
to commend them, although in their application they have been the 
subject of much criticism; but it is difficult to see what gain there has 
been for the Pass students in introducing the Group-system. Some of the 
more distinctive features have disappeared in consequence of the represen- 
tations of the Head Masters’ Associations.^: Such features were the limita- 

tion of the candidate’s chances of passing to one course, and the require- 
ment that this group was to be selected by him before the examination. 
These rules led to strange anomalous results, upon which it is unnecessary 
to dwell as the rules have been withdrawn ; but with the withdrawal of the 
rules there seems to be little advantage in maintaining the division into 
courses for candidates for a Pass. The net result at present seems to be 
that a student may offer any number of subjects, and if he has passed in 
any one of the many allowable combinations of subjects, he is declared to 
have passed in such and such a course (Classical, Modern Literary, Mathe- 
matical, or Experimental Science). 

189. It may be desirable to point out that in speaking of differentiation, 
the term is not necessarily used as indicating that different subjects should 
be studied. The differentiation may consist in the relative importance 
given to the subject in the time-table, or again in the parts of the subject 
studied, or in the methods employed in teaching it. An obvious illustra- 
tion is to be found in Modern Languages as a subject in the curriculum of 
an Intermediate school. In all schools, and for the vast majority of pupils, 
Modern Languages, in particular French, find — perhaps too universally — an 
important place in the time-table. There is a consensus of opinion, which 
found repeated expression at the Commission, that the benefit of studying 
a Modern Language is only reaped to the full extent when the 
language is taught as a living, spoken language. Ireland possesses among 
its teachers, especially in the Convent schools, a large number of persons 
specially qualified to treat French or German in this way, but under the 

* Regulations for Secondary Schools, August 1903— July 1904, pp. 9-10. 

t Reference may be made to the accounts of Commercial Education given in Special Reports 
on Educational Subjects, Vols. I., II., III. ; Report of the Special Sub-Committee of the London 
County Council Technical Educational Committee, 1899 (Appendix IY. — Bibliography); Foreign 
Office, Diplomatic and Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 468, 483, 496, 498, 502, 503, 
504, 508, 619. 

| See the Report of Proceedings at Conference between Intermediate Commissioners and 
Deputation from the Hea l Masters’ Associition. November 12th, 1903. 
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conditions of an examination which is purely a written one, such teaching 
receives no direct recognition. Nor is it a less serious consideration that 
the study of a Modern Language, again, for example, French, may be pur- 
sued with two veiy different ends in view. There is the course of work 
leading up to the more advanced studies of the Universities, in which the 
foundations of scholarship — perception of literary merit in the text and style 
in composition — 'have before all things to be laid. There is, again, a lower 
course — the acquisition of a limited vocabulary and familiarity with it, con- 
versational facility, practice in business correspondence. The former course 
can easily include the latter, but for the greater number of pupils the latter, 
during the course of a limited school life, does not include the former. 
Under the Intermediate system if the authorities of a school attempt to ob- 
serve this principle of differentiation or any such principles as underlying 
the organisation of the studies of the pupils, there is always the risk of 
monetary loss. The Board’s programmes of study give no such reasonable 
freedom to the school authorities. To make more alternative courses in 
the Group-system would be to refine upon courses of study which, in the 
opinion of many, are already too complicated for a four years’ examination- 
series. 

190. The syllabuses of the Intermediate Board sometimes differentiate 
against a subject. This may be illustrated by considering the courses pre- 
scribed in Geography and also by the somewhat arbitrary division of the 
simpler Mathematical subjects in the Junior and Middle Grades. The im- 
portance given to Geography in the programme is not such as might well be 
claimed for it. In all the grades it is classed together with History, but is 
practically a separate subject in the Preparatory and Junior Grades. In the 
former of these two grades the syllabus requires “ Geography ; the use of 
maps ; size and shape of the earth ; general outlines of the great divisions 
of the globe ; outlines of the geography of Ireland.” In the Junior Grade : 
— “ The political geography of the British Empire.” In the Middle and 
Senior Grades the subject is limited to “ Political Geography in relation to 
the period set in History.” For 1905 the History prescribed in the Middle 
Grade is: — “Beign of Queen Anne and general History in relation to it.” 
In the Senior Grade: — “The History of Europe during the revolutionary 
period — 1789-1815.” 'Such a syllabus makes it almost impossible for any 
Intermediate school to attempt either a scientific treatment of Geography, 
or the comparatively complete commercial course in the subject which i3 
pursued in the Schools of Commerce of France, Germany, and other Con- 
tinental countries. If a school possesses an enthusiast for the subject on 
the staff, he must limit his enthusiasm to the above syllabus, for the per- 
centage of marks allowed to Geography according to the published scale is 
very low. We found in most of the schools which we visited that Geography 
as a subject was discounted. The desirability of amending the programme 
in this particular has been pressed upon the Board by the Schoolmasters’ 
Association.* 

191. On reference being made to the table of subjects for the Junior and 
Middle Grades, it will be seen that there is a strange divorce between 
Arithmetic and Algebra and Geometry in all the courses except the Mathe- 
matical. In the Preparatory Grade Arithmetic and Alegbra are alterna- 
tive as compulsory subjects. Presumably, if a candidate offers Algebra to 
the exclusion of Arithmetic in the Preparatory Grade, he will do the same 
in the Junior and Middle Grades. If Arithmetic is not excluded from his 
studies, and it is absurd to suppose that it would be, whether the boy was 
or was not proficient in Algebra, both should reckon among his compulsory 
subjects, at least somewhere in the three grades. 

192. In yet another way the programmes in the courses tend to fetter the 
school authorities if they desire seriously to modify the curriculum. Under 
the existing rules of the Board a student may present himself in any number 
of subjects. There is consequently a temptation to overload a student’s 
programme of study, a temptation which seems to be greater than before 
the introduction of the Group-system. In several of the schools which we 
visited the number of hours which the pupils who were preparing for the 
examinations worked was excessive. Further, the very care with which 

* Resolution of the Schoolmasters’ Association of date October 10ti), 1 902. 
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the syllabus in each subject of the courses is drawn up tends to over- 
elaboration. The result is that in those schools which are most in need 
of help from results fees there is but scant time left in which to modify the 
syllabus of work, since 'all extra subjects, or variations from the programme, 
involve a corresponding encroachment upon the time required for the pre- 
scribed course. 

193. So far we have had mainly in view the possibility of differentiation 
of studies for the mass of pupils. It is necessary now to consider the regu- 
lations for the Honours students. These rules are of special importance, 
because it is on the results of the Honours examination that the exhibitions 
are awarded. The principle which apparently underlies the groups is that 
an Honours student should study the characteristic subjects of one group, 
but that he ought not to study these exclusively. Accordingly he 
must, like the Pass student, pass in some one of certain combina- 
tions of subjects, but may take up any number of subjects. The 
possible combinations will be seen by reference to the table to be so many 
that in all probability a student who passes in a number of subjects will 
pass in one or other of the groups. He need not now declare his group 
before the examination. Formerly, when he had to do so, there were com- 
plaints, because it often happened that, although a student failed to pass in 
the group he had selected, he would' have been successful if he had chosen 
another group. He is now placed after the examination according to the 
results of his papers. The alteration of the rule suggests that for a pro- 
portion of ordinary Honours candidates as for the Pass candidates the 
division into groups has been ineffective so far as relates to differentiation 
of studies. 

194. There remains the case of those Honours students who are likely 

tc win exhibitions. The rule (No. 37) relating to exhibitions is to the effect 
that “marks on the Honour paper in not more than four subjects, in addi- 
tion to the excess of marks above 50 per cent, obtained in English Litera- 
ture and Composition, will count towards exhibitions.” The effect of this 
rule is, as has already been stated, to set up a bar to specialisation during 
the last two years of school life, and the admission of four subjects com- 
bined with the division of subjects into groups appears to result in a certain 
number of anomalous awards. Cases like the following are said to have 
occurred : — {1) Candidate A scores 973 marks, his Mathematical mark being 
388. He fails to get an exhibition. Candidate B scores 828, his Mathemati- 
cal mark being 324. He wins a Mathematical exhibition of £25. (2) 

In one recent year it is said that “ the first, second, and third places of the 
Classical Group in the Senior Grade really belonged to boys who took the 
Mathematical Group ; the boy who ranked fourth in the Mathematical 
Group in the same Grade should have been first in Science. In the Middle 
Grade the fourth in Classics was first in the Mathematical Group.”* 


195. Taken together, the evidence seems to us conclusive that the Group- 
system has not produced a proper differentiation of curricula in the schools. 
Differentiation under the regulations is only in a minor degree permissible 
for girls ; it is not secured for schools according to their localities or accord- 
ing to the leaving age or the callings of their pupils; certain subjects are 
treated prejudicially; the career of an Exhibitioner is attended with un- 
necessary risk. The claim for differentiation was forcibly made before the 
Vice-Regal Commission,! and if further justification be needed of such a 
central principle in the organisation of the Intermediate schools, it is suffi- 
cient to call to mind that it underlies the systems and the practice of all 
other countries. England, France, Germany, Switzerland, the United 
States, all possess many types of schools. 

* Memorandum by the Head Master of the Methodist College, Belfast (Henry S. M'Intosh, 
Esquire, Honorary Secretary of the Schoolmasters’ Association), 
t Appendix to the First Report, p. 94. 
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4 Failure of the Results Fe>s System to ensure a continuous course of 
study for all hut a small number of the Scholars. 

196. There appears to be some difference of opinion among University- 
authorities as to how far the final product of the Intermediate Examination 
system -the student who has successfully passed in successive years all the 
four Grades and obtained honours — provides the Universities with the best 
material.* In any case it is important to notice that a continuous course is only 
pursued by a number which is small in each year relatively to the total number 
of examination candidates. The following tables have been drawn up to show 

(a) how many of the students who presented themselves in the Preparatory 
Grade in 1899 presented themselves in the successive Grades of the series, and 

(b) how many of those who were candidates in the Junior Grade in 1900 went 
on to the higher examinations. 


Tables showing number of Preparatory Grade Boys, 1899, who presented 
themselves in one grade, two grades, three grades, and four grades. 


Bovs. Total. 

(1899.) 

One Grade. 
Preparatory. 

Two Grades; 
Preparatory 

Three Grades. 
Preparatory, 
Junior, and 
Middle. 

Four Grades, i 
Preparatory. ! 
Junior. Middle, : 
and Senior. 

Total 

Preparatory Grade, 1,574 

361 

840 

219 

154 

1,574 


Similar Return for Preparatory Grade Girls, 1899. 


girls. 

(1899.) Total 

One Grade. 
Preparatory. 

Two Grades. 
Preparatory 

Junior. 

Three Grades. 
Preparatory, 
Junior, and 
Middle. 

Four Grades. 
Preparatory, 
Junior. Middle, 
and Senior. 

Total. 

Preparatory Grade, 505 

94 

238 

97 

76 

505 


Number of Boys first taking the Junior Grade in 1900, who presented 
themselves in one grade, two grades, and three grades. 


BOTB. 

(1900.) 

Total. 

One Grade. 
Junior. 

Two Grades. 
Junior and 
Middle. 

Three Grades. 
Junior, Middle, 

Total 

Junior Grade (1st time), 

1,873 

1,072 

544 

257 

1,873 


Similar Return for Girls first taking the Junior Grade in 1 900. 


GlELS. 

(1900.) 

Total. 

One Grade. 
Junior. 

Two Grades. 
Junior and 
Middle. 

Three Grades. | 
Junior, Middle, i 

TotaL 

Junior Grade (1st time), 

758 

374 

273 

111 

758 


* See Evidence of the Rev. Dr. Mabaffy and of the Very Rev. Dr. Delany, before the Viceregal 
Commission. Appendix to First Report, p. 94, and Minutes of Evidence, Qns. 619, 949. ° 
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197. From these returns it appears, as regards boys, that of those who 
began in the Preparatory Grade one in every seven went through to the Middle 
Grade, while only one in ten endured to the Senior Grade ; and that of those 
who first presented themselves in the Junior Grade, one in seven afterwards 
took the final examination. 

As regards girls, whilst the total numbers are small as compared with boys, 
the proportion that presented themselves in the successive examinations in the 
corresponding cases is distinctly higher. 

Taking boys and girls together, the total number that offered themselves in 
all four grades of the examination is 230, or one in every 19,000 to 20,000 of 
the population. The proportion that passed all four examinations Will be some- 
what smaller. In the year 1903, in all grades of the examination taken 
together, 7,909 students presented themselves, and of these 4,910 passed. It is 
therefore no overstatement to say that the Intermediate system has failed to 
secure the complete and continuous course of study which is contemplated in 
its programme for the majority of Intermediate students, or that the full 
benefit of the system is reaped by only a very small fraction of the population. 


5. Objections to the Results Fees System on broad grounds of Educational 
Policy. 

198. In visiting the schools we were impressed with certain consequences of 
the present system which belong rather to the question of the function of the 
State in relation to Intermediate schools than to the specific details of educa- 
tional organisation. An inevitable result of the examination system is to 
prevent the proper solution, through experiment, of many important educa- 
tional problems. It is well known that great diversity of opinion upon these 
problems at present prevails amongst teachers and others interested in 
secondary education. One such question is the age at which specialisation 
may begin at school. There are two conflicting views. Some would say that 
a pupil, whose talent is in the direction of language and literature should from 
a somewhat early age pursue his Latin and Greek to the exclusion of all but a 
minimum of other studies. Others, perhaps a majority of authorities, would 
urge that such specialisation should not be encouraged previous to the 
University course. Individual cases of promising scholarship, followed by 
useful careers, may easily be quoted on either side, but it does not appear to 
belong to the function of the Central Authority to take the decision in such a 
matter out of the hands of the School Authorities, who alone know the 
individual characteristics of the pupils, and who sometimes have to deal with 
abnormal cases of rare talent. The place of Modern Languages and the 
methods of teaching them, the value of systematic training in Gymnastics and 
Manual Work, the grouping of subjects, are other cases in point. We esteem, 
it of great importance for the welfare of the educational system of a country 
that questions should not be prejudged, the answers to which are only to be 
found by the fruitful, if laborious, method of patient enquiry combined with 
perfect freedom for the schools during the process. 

199. We were also impressed by the very real danger of a loss off 
initiative on the part of some of the teachers under a system in which the 
details of every course of study, the grouping of the subjects, the text-boobs 
to be used, the character of the examination tests at each stage of the pupil's 
career, are all furnished to them. As was stated at the Commission of 1898„ 
every change in the Board’s regulations is at once reflected in all the Inter- 
mediate schools of the country. It was not uncommon on our visits to one 
of the smaller schools, in reply to such a question as “Do you find that such 
and such a prescribed course of study is that best suited to your scholars ?” to 
be told, “ I have hardly thought about it ; that is the course set.” Such an 
attitude of mind to his work on the part of the teacher is not in keeping 
with the best traditions of his profession. The criticism which we are now 
making does not, it need not be said, apply to the staff in the larger schools, 
but such schools have long out-grown the examination system, although thev 
cannot afford to dispense with the financial aid distributed in connection with it. 
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200. On the other band, under the results fees system, the head master 
finds himself continually confronted in the organisation of his school 
with problems of which he might well be relieved. This may be easily illus- 
trated. The normal Irish Intermediate School has about one hundred pupils in 
all, who are for the most part not of a wealthy class. The organisation of the 
school often has to provide for the teaching of (1) a Junior Department, 
children under twelve; (2) a Senior Department, which perhaps consists of 
sixty pupils. These range in age from twelve or thirteen to eighteen or 
nineteen. They fall into candidates for the Intermediate Examinations who 
may earn s a share in a variable grant, and those who, for various reasons 
health, parents’ wishes, natural inaptitude for written examinations — will not 
take the Intermediate Examinations. The following problems arise side by 
side with questions of staffing and finance : — As to non-intermediate candidates, 
whether they are to be taught together with the Intermediate candidates, 
wholly apart from them, or in part of their work together with them, and in 
part separately from them. As to Intermediate candidates, — whether they 
shall be taught in groups according to their ability with, perhaps, re-classifi- 
cation into other groups for certain subjects, without reference to the examina- 
tion, and then at the time for entering for the examination be presented 
for examination in the subjects suitable to their age, progress, 
natural aptitude, and probable calling in life ; or whether they shall at once 
be grouped according to their examination capacity into pass and honour 
classes. Next comes the question in regard to the whole of the scholars, the 
pass and the honour students respectively, and in regard to each pupil alter 
the preparatory grade, what group of subjects — Classical, Modern Literary, 
Mathematical, or Science — shall be taken up, with a view to securing (1) the 
largest number of exhibitions, medals, and prizes, (2) the largest number of 
honours, (3) the largest number of passes. To complicate the calculation 
account has to be taken of the numerical value in the examination or each 
.subject as set forth in the Rules of the Board, and of changes in the scale of 
marking which appear of recent years to have been not infrequent. Further, 
there are the regulations of the Technical Department and its system of inspec- 
tion to be borne in mind side by side with the Rules of the Board and its exami 
nations But, unfortunately, these two sets of regulations, rules, and syllabuses 
do not exhaust the problems. There arc methods of teaching in certain subjects 
to be considered— particularly in Modern Languages — of which neither 
Board nor Department takes account. For the authorities of many a school, 
financial loss or gain depends not upon the proper settlement of these problems 
as a whole, but upon the decision taken with regard only to those which bear 
upon the examinations of the Intermediate Board. 


201. In connection with the tasks thrown upon the head master, we may 
also refer to a matter of minor, but still of some importance. We were 
frequently informed of the growing amount of clerical work required of the 
school authorities. Each of the two Boards has its own regulations to be 
observed and its own sets of forms to be filled up. In the larger schools, 
where separate provision can be made for office work, the question is not 
important, but the majority of the schools are small. The head master is 
commonly the manager of the school and on him devolve the clerk’s duties. 
When, as is frequently the case, he also undertakes the bulk of the teaching, 
the only course is for him to encroach upon that time for reading and prepara- 
tion which, for the efficient discharge of his work, every teacher ought to 
enjoy. 

202. It would not be right to omit from an account of the influence of 
the results fees system the fact that it takes no account of physical training 
We have stated that, in the larger first grade schools, proper provision is 
generally made, but there are very many schools which take no account at 
all of this necessity. The contrast is very marked in comparison with the 
policy of the central authority in some other countries. In Prussia, for 
example, Gymnastics are obligatory in all Secondary Schools (Gymnasien, 
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Reialgymnasien, Oberrealschulen), both for boys and girls, and “ exemption is 
only granted on the authority of medical certificates, and, as a rule, only for 
half a year.”* In the Regulations for Secondary Schools under the English 
Board of Education physical exercises are compulsory. The need for system- 
atic provision on this side of, education is as imperative in Secondary as in 
Primary Schools. 

• ' 

203. It is also impossible, although we do not wish to dwell upon a 
feature which has often been noted as characteristic of the results fees system, 
not to observe that the whole system is dominated by the stimulus of 
monetary rewards. The rewards are there for the schools and scholars 
alike, are an undesirable factor in the relations between head masters and 
parents, are quoted in advertisements and prospectuses as a proof of the 
school’s efficiency, and occupy the place which in the organised system of 
any other country with which we are familiar is assigned to the real ends 
of education. The necessity for financial support may be assumed, and such 
assistance should be rendered on principles analogous to those adopted 
elsewhere and more in harmony with the purposes for which the schools 
exist. 


(b) Possibility of allocating the School Grant in the form of Grants to 
selected Schools. 

204. We think it essential to amend the Act so as to remove the 
restriction which at present compels the Central Authority to award its grants 
largely on individual examination. In making recommendations for the dis- 
tribution of the funds, we have been anxious to bear in mind not only those 
principles which are shown by the experience of countries possessing well- 
organised educational systems to be of importance, but also the special 
conditions affecting any solution of the problem in Ireland. Fortunately 
the body of evidence obtained by successive Commissions relating to 
education in Ireland, and particularly that collected by the Vice-Regal Com- 
mission of 1898, makes the task much easier than it would otherwise have 
been. We found also a considerable, consensus of opinion amongst the 
heads of the most efficient schools which we visited, as also amongst the 
other educational authorities who gave us the benefit of their experience. 
There is little in our recommendations which has not at one time or another 
been already urged. 


205. A certain considei’able, but not excessive sum, has to be distributed 
annually among the Intermediate Schools for boys and girls so as to secure 
the greatest educational benefit for the large number of pupils who pass, 
or ought to pass, through them, to render easy for those who are specially 
gifted their way through all grades of education, to provide in a properlv 
co-ordinated' system for passing from the elementary school through the 
Intermediate to institutions of University rank, and to secure for all the 
subjects which belong to Secondary Schools an increasingly high standard of 
scholarship. 


(I.) Whatever system be adopted, it is necessary in the first place to secure 
educational efficiency. There must be a proper supply of efficient schools. 
The larger schools have nothing to fear from adequate tests, many have long 
outgrown the present examination system, and others are ready, the moment 

* Special Reports on Educational Subjects, Vol. 3. 
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they are relieved from undue financial anxiety, to comply with all reasonable 
requirements. We have seen that schools receiving results fees have already 
undertaken to comply with the following rules of the Board : — 

(a.) “ Each manager of a school shall, when required by the Board, sign a 
consent, in the prescribed form, to have his school inspected, and shall permit 
his school to be inspected accordingly, and shall furnish to the Board or its 
inspectors the information which the Board shall deem needful for carrying 
out this inspection.’’ 

(6.) “ He shall comply with the requirements of the Board as to the 
provision for health, recreation, sanitation, and physical exercise which the 
Board may judge necessary in the condition of the school.” 

206. (II.) Proper freedom must be given to the schools. The Interme- 
diate Schools have, and cannot but have, many different ends in view. There 
appears to be no reason why, if each school is efficient, it should not follow out 
its own natural course of development. Only in this way can it ever be 
ascertained how the needs as regards Intermediate Education of each district 
can best be met. Freedom throws a greater responsibility on the authorities 
of each school, but if they cannot bear that responsibility and fulfil the 
duties consequent upon its recognition, it is scarcely to be expected that the 
obligation can be discharged by those whose knowledge of the local conditions 
is slight in comparison. A reasonable liberty for the teacher can scarcely 
have any other effect in an efficient school than that of increasing his interest 
both in his pupils and in the subjects which he teaches, and it is only in 
greater freedom for the schools that hope is to be found for a natural 
differentiation of schools and curricula. 

207. (III.) As we have had occasion to point out, the existing system of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland is strictly denominational in character. 
Any proposals involving change in this respect would clearly raise political 
questions falling outside the province of our enquiries, and our recommen- 
dations are therefore made without reference to the possibility or 
advisability of any alteration of the status quo. 

208: (IV.) The rules for the distribution of the school grant should be 
simple, easily intelligible, and such as should enable a school to calculate 
on a definite amount of financial aid, if and so long as, it was efficient. 

209. (V.) Any new set of rules should operate fairly towards those schools, 
which have for several years been in receipt of large annual grants, and also 
towards those schools which have gone to expense, or incurred loans, in the 
erection of laboratories. 

210. (VI.) Generally, a sudden transition from the present examination 
system should be avoided. 

211. It may be that the ideal system of giving aid to Intermediate schools 
would be by proportioning the amount of the grant to the necessities of 
each school, after a complete estimate had been made of all its resources and 
the sum of conditions affecting it. But such procedure is clearly impossible 
in regard to the Intermediate schools of Ireland, nor are we inclined to think 
that it would be desirable in distributing the School Grant to endeavour to 
take account of any endowments* or other financial resources which the 
school might possess. We believe, however, that the system which we outline 
is in harmony with the essential principles we have just enumerated. 

* Since the passing of the Educational Endowments Act of 1885, the greater number of the 
endowments in connection with Irish Intermediate schools have been dealt with by way of 
schemes. These do not, however, exhaust the number of endowments, as in particular the 
Erasmus Smith Schools are not included. Consequently no complete statement can be made as to 
the total amount to which the Intermediate schools are endowed. 
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212. The Central Authority should distribute the sum available for the 
School Grant in the form of a single block capitation grant to Intermediate 
schools, in accordance with regulations which it would be empowered to issue. 
These regulations would provide (1) for the recognition of schools; (2) for the 
payment of grants to recognised schools. 

(1.) The requirements to be satisfied in order to obtain recognition should, 
we think, include the following : — 

I. The conscience clause already in force should be duly observed, and the 
•school should be a public school in the sense that it should be open to any- 
body to attend it. 

TI. Premises and equipment should be satisfactory. The staff should be 
sufficient and efficient. 

III. The school fees should be approved by the Central Authority as suit- 
.able. Remission of fees to be sanctioned on sufficient grounds in cases of 
individual students and also for holders of scholarships, exhibitions and 
studentships. 

IV. A school should be efficient and necessary, that is, it should not com- 
pete unduly with a neighbouring school — Roman Catholic with another 
Roman Catholic school, or Protestant with another Protestant school. 

At first these conditions of Recognition II., III., IV. should be interpreted 
somewhat generously. For example, until two years after the change of 
system no school should be excluded which had during the last three years of 
the old system obtained a certain minimum number of passes at the examin- 
ations, and which was necessary in the above, sense. Thus a school which 
was necessary but not efficient would have two years in which to become 
•efficient. Ample warning should be given to a school of deficiencies in 
buildings, equipment or staff. 

V. The school should submit its whole curriculum (as regards secular 
Instruction) for approval, together with the time-table for all its scholars. 

The Central Authority should issue for purposes of guidance specimen 
syllabuses, with alternative courses suitable to different localities, the ages 
and sex of the pupils, and to different types of schools ; and should also issue 
specimen time-tables. 

VI. The school in all its departments (including any junior or preparatory 
•school under the same head master Or head mistress) should be open at all 
times during secular instruction to inspection. 

For this purpose inspectors should be appointed, who would report to the 
Central Authority in accordance with their instructions. Recommendations 
are made as to the nature of their duties in the next subsection of our report. 

VII. The school should conform to the regulations issued from time to time 
by the Central Authority for an annual examination, written and oral, of the 
scholars, conducted by the head master and the staff, or by other qualified 
persons appointed by the school. 

As examinations have had such a prominent part in the Irish Intermediate 
schools for many years, it appears to us desirable, as we explain hereafter, to 
give to examinations more importance than would otherwise have been 
necessary. The need for this rule would probably tend to diminish. It 
should for the present be possible for a school belonging to an Order, or work- 
ing under the authority of a Synod to make its own arrangements for the 
examination. The examination should be held annually, and should be under 
the general supervision of the inspectors of the Central Authority, the questions 
and answers being produced, if required, at their next visit. 

No monetary reward would attach to the examination, nor would it 
affect the amount of the school grant. The observance of the regulation 
would be one of the conditions of recognition. 

VIII. A reasonable proportion of the scholars who are leaving the school 
each year should take the school certificate examination in at least one of the 
two grades. 

I 
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* One of our recommendations, also dealt with in detail later, is to the effect 
; that the Central Authority should hold in each year an examination for school 
certificates ; * that these should be of two grades, the lower of which would 
be for pupils leaving' school at sixteen or seventeen years of age, whilst the 
other would be of a more advanced character, and suitable for pupils 
proceeding to institutions of University rank. 

We consider it wholly inadvisable either in the case of these examina- 
tions or in that of the internal examinations, to attach any monetary con- 
sideration to them. Here, too, the observance of the regulation would be a 
condition of the continuance of recognition. 

213. (2.) A single block capitation grant should be paid annually within 
certain dates to the authorities of each recognised school. 

We regard this as the central principle, which should govern the distribu- 
tion of the schocl grant. 

By the term “ single block capitation ” we mean that there should be no 
special grant for individual subjects. 

214. In particular we recommend the following regulations for the 
distribution of the grant : — 

(I.) The grant should be paid on a fixed published scale for each scholar 
above the age of thirteen for three years. No scholar should be eligible for 
the grant who was reported by the inspector as unfit to attend the approved 
course of study. 

We suggest the age thirteen, not because we consider it the right age at 
which pupils should pass into the upper department of an Intermediate 
school, but for two specific . reasons, namely, in order to avoid overlapping 
with Primary schools, and because the age at which scholars come to the Irish 
Intermediate schools is late. 

215. (II.) No scholar should be eligible for the grant whose attendance 
had not been registered at 80 per cent, of the meetings of the school during 
the year ; but where a scholar had been prevented from attending through 
illness or risk of infection a medical certificate to that effect might be accepted 
in lieu of attendance. 

216. (III.) A grant should be paid on scholars for more than three years 
in individual cases to be approved by the Central Authority when the scholars 
were reported by the inspectors as fit to attend advanced classes. Such 
grant- should be on a higher scale — which should be fixed and published — 
than in the case of the other scholars, that is, the grant for scholars after 
the age of sixteen should be at the higher rate. No grant should be payable 
for more than five years in all on account of any one scholar. The scholars 
on whom the higher rate was claimed should be approved each year by the 
Central Authority. 

217. (IV.) Except as provided above, the grant should not be variable. 
The grant should not be on a graduated scale in accordance either with 
examination tests or the reports of inspectors. If the inspector’s report on 
a recognised school were seriously unsatisfactory, or if there were any serious 
breach of the conditions of recognition laid down above, the school should be 
warned that in the next vear the grant would be diminished by 10 per 
cent, or altogether withheld. A copy of the inspector’s report should be 
sent each year by the Central Authority both to the managers of the school 
and also to the head master or head mistress. 

218. Three important questions remain to be considered which have not 
been dealt with directly in the above conditions and regulations, namely 

(a). What number of pupils should be taken as the minimum number in "a 
recognised school ? 

(6.) What would be the approximate amount of the school grant available 
for distribution ? 

(c.) According to what principle should the scale of grant be fixed ? 

* Corresponding to what have been often termed “ Leaving Certificates.” 
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.,,.2,19, («•) The question ot the minimum number is one which would have 
t° ,be very .qarefullv considered in the light of the fuller information 
which the .Central Authority would possess after a detailed survey of each 
district. Various suggestions were made at the Vice-Regal Commission. One 
witness desired that the number 10 should be retained, another that 15 
should b.e the minimum to be reduced to 12 with sufficient proof of good work, 
another 20, another 30, and another 40. The subjoined tables* show what 
would have been the result in the year 1902 if any such arbitrary rule had 
been made without the existence of a Central Authority having power to deal 
with special cases on certain definite grounds. The following preliminary con- 
siderations must be taken into account — that a distinction may well be 
drawn between schools in towns of over a certain population and schools in less 
populous centres, that some schools which are numerically weak in their upper 
department may, through local conditions, have a large junior school, and 
again, that the problem is affected to no small extent by the recognition of a 
■denominational system. Accordingly the question is partly involved in the 
interpretation of the condition that a school must be “necessary.” 

The rule of the English Board of Education is that there must be not less 
than twenty qualified scholars taking the approved course. We are inclined 
to think that if the corresponding number for Irish schools were taken as 
fifteen in towns of over a certain size, very few cases of difficulty would arise 
in the towns, although a good number of small schools would be excluded 
ultimately. .As regards country districts, we do not think that any rigid rule 
should be laid down in the first instance, but that each case should be 
considered in relation to local needs. 

220 (6). We assume that the total amount available for the School Grant 
would not be less than the sum of the amounts now distributed as the School 
Grant by the Intermediate Board and by the Technical Department in aid to 
Secondary schools. After allowing liberally for exhibitions and expenses of 
administration, there would presumably be at least £70,000 available for 
distribution each year. This might safely be taken to ensure an average 
payment of not less than £6 per pupil. t As compared with the sum received 
for each examination success by some of the schools* this amount seems at 
first sight small, but the following considerations have to be borne in mind : 
{1) The capitation grant would be paid on all the scholars, with very few 
exceptions, who were -eligible by age. (2) It might be paid for a larger njimber 
ot years than the number of examination successes which .any one pupil 
usually obtains. (3) The figure .can only be tentatively suggested because^bf 
the uncertainty necessarily attaching to any estimate as to. the number of 
schools which would be recognised as efficient. This, is at present to 

*Table £. 

Showing the Number of Intermediate Schools, out of a total of 400, which would have beeD 
excluded from participation in the Results Fees in 1902 if the requirement had been that the 
Number of Scholars on the Intermediate School Roll was — 

At.least 10. ■ At least 15. At least 20 At least 25. At least 30. 

30 66 96 128 148 


Table II. 

Showing the Number of Intermediate Schools, out of a total of 400, which would have been 
excluded from participation in the Results Fees in 1902 if the i - equirement had been that the 
Number of Scholars eligible by age to be presented for examination was — 

At least 10. At least 15. At least; 20. At least 25. At least 30. ' 

12 39 72 97 122 

These tables are compiled from the Reports of the Temporary Inspectors (1901-2.) 

t The capitation grant to Secondary schools under the Regulations of the English Board 
of Education is as follows. 

(a) In the year of the course ... ... ... ... 40s. 

(b) „ second 60s. 

(c) „ third 80s. 

(d) „ fourth „ ... ... IPOs. 

No grant is payable for more than four years' in all On account of any one scholar. 

The average grant is less than £3 10s, per pupil because the number of pupils in the 
fourth year is small. 

A higher grant is given to schools taking a special course. 

I 2 
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some extent an unknown factor. There are without doubt not a few 
schools which could not be permanently recognised as efficient under 
any system which required efficiency. On the other hand, some schools 
which do not take the examinations or only present a small proportion 
of their pupils, notably some girls’ schools, deserve recognition. (4) borne 
of the schools receiving a large sum through results fees at present 
would be the schools which would obtain the grant on the higher 
scale. (5) There would be a financial advantage in having the grant an 
invariable one. (6) Cases of sickness which, as we were informed at some 
schools, under the present system may mean a heavy loss, would be covered. 

221 We are strongly of opinion that the change in system should be gradual , 
and that not only during the transitional period, but also as between any two 
or three years the amount of the State-aid to a school should vary as htt e as 
possible. We therefore recommend as one of the regulations for the grant . 

The grant to each school should be calculated in each year on e 
average grant due to the school computed on three years, the current year 
and the two preceding years. 

2'22 (c). In settling the scale of grants two considerations must, we think, 
be borne in mind. (1) Seeing that the education of girls is as a fact less 
expensive than that of boys, and that the grant should bear some proportion 
to the cost of education, the capitation, grant for girls should be fixed at a less 
rate than that for b( ys. (2) The experience acquired by the Interme- 
diate Board in estimating the scale aflords a valuable indication as to the 
relative rates. We should, therefore, be inclined to suggest, having regard to 
these two facts, that the scale for the five years might be -.—Far Boys, m the 
latio of 2, 4, 6, 9, 9. For Girls, in the ratio of 2, 3, 4, 5, 7. These figures 
are, it need not be said, suggested tentatively, but it appears to us that the 
two considerations named may well be taken as indicating a basis tor the scale 
on which the grant should be paid. 

(c) To what extent, if any, inspection might take the 'place of the examinations 
conducted by the Intermediate Board . 

223. In making recommendations for the allocation of the school grant, we 
have recommended 0) that Inspectors should be appointed, and (2) that there 
should be examinations of two kinds— external, conducted by the Central 
Authority, and internal, conducted by the School authorities, under the 
o-eneral supervision of the Inspectors. It is now necessary to indicate more 
particularly what we conceive to be the province of inspection and examina- 
tion in the system which we recommend. We have already stated the specific 
grounds on which we hold it to be most inadvisable to add a system of inspection 
to the present complicated system of examinations. 

224. It may be said that in an organised system of national education 
inspection and examination are complementary to one another. The former 
is concerned with the normal work of a school as a whole, and deals both 
with questions of administration and of organisation, and with educational 
efficiency.* The latter is more limited in its function, and if the examination 
is conducted by an authority outside the school, must usually’’— for financial 
reasons — test only a proportion of the scholars, and these only in a restricted 
manner. Inspection, if it is efficiently controlled, can adapt itself more justly 
and sympathetically to the varying needs and conditions of the schools. 


1. Inspection. 

225. The finding of the Vice-Kegal Commission on the question of inspection 
seems to us to be vitiated by a strange misconception as to the province of 
inspection: Through much of the evidence, too, there runs the assumption 

that the function of an inspector of Intermediate Schools is that which was 
formerly assigned to an inspector of Primary schools, namely, the assessment 
of the exact amount of grant to be paid to each school. The differences in aim 

* See Secondary Education Commission Report, Vol. I., pp. 163-165. 
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between the Secondary and the Primary schools — in the ages of the scholars, 
in the qualifications of the teachers, in the number and scope of the subjects 
taken, in the corporate life — would, in any ease, make the analogy a false 
one. When the Results Fees system held sway in Primary schools the 
inspector was, in reality, an examiner ; but, even then, in Primary schools 
where the rules by which he assessed the grant could be made simple, and 
such as could be observed with mechanical accuracy, it was found, by the 
experience of years, that the Results Fee system was uneconomical, tended to 
turn pupils, teachers, and inspectors alike into fee-earning or fee-assessing 
machines, substituted for intellectual teaching a mechanical process of grind- 
ing and cramming, remunerated schools unfairly and substituted the knowledge 
of a text-book for the guiding influence of the teacher, cultivated memory 
rather than intelligence, found out defects in a school rather than their cause, 
took no account of method, induced unequal pressure of work at different parts 
of the school-year, and set the earning of fees as the aim and end ot education. 
In the case of Intermediate schools, it would be impossible lor the inspector 
to work by mechanical rules, and yet, without such rules, known and 
recognised, there can be no likelihood that the assessment of the school-grant, 
or even of a bonus grant, on anv comparative basis, would have a successful 
result. Still less is the result likely to give satisfaction in a system of 
education which is denominational. We do not, therefore, think that it is a 
practicable proposal to lav upon the inspector the duty of assessing the amount 
of the financial subsidy which should be paid to individual schools. 

226. The time appears to be ripe for introducing inspection on a 
permanent basis into the Irish Intermediate system. A large number of 
witnesses before the Vice-Regal Commission concurred, wholly or partially, in 
favouring inspection, and the Board, in recognising that there must be inspec- 
tion of intermediate schools, if the efficiency of the schools is to be secured, 
has set its seal to a demand which has, repeatedly, found expression. In 
visiting the schools we found that objection to the principle was quite 
exceptional, and, where any objection existed, it arose from a natural 
anxiety as to what was to be understood by the term and from a fear that it 
would be the chief factor in determining the precise amount of the school grant. 
The demand for inspection has, undoubtedly, been greatly increased by the 
succesful working of the system under the Department of Technical Instruc- 
tion. In some respects it is easier to establish such a system of inspection in 
Ireland than it would be in some other countries. The religious cleavage is 
sharper and, consequently, the boundaries of inspection on that side are clear ; 
the schools have been working under a uniform system, and the movement 
would be towards greater freedom and decentralisation, while our experience 
leads us to believe that the real feeling would be, on the part of the schools, 
that of frank and ready co-operation. 

227. We desire, accordingly, to set out somewhat in detail what we conceive 
the functions of inspectors of Intermediate schools in Ireland would be. 

228. The inspector would form a link between the Central Authority 
and the schools, and would report from time to time in such form as might 
be required on certain questions of administration, and on the organisation 
and educational efficiency of each school. 

229. He would visit each school, sometimes without giving notice of 
his visit, in order to see its normal working ; at other times when a more 
detailed inspection was required, he would give the authorities and head master 
or head mistress notice. 

For the purposes of a more detailed inspection there should, in the case of 
the larger schools, be not less than two inspectors. 

230. In estimating the work of a school the inspector would have 
regard to the school as a whole in so far as secular instruction was concerned, 
and would make enquiry into such points as he was directed in his instructions. 
These would presumably be such matters as the following : — The area from 
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which the school drew its pupils and the suitability of the site with a view to 
facility of access for the pupils* the relation between the school and local 
educational authorities, the lees paid by t.he pupils, the sanitary condition of 
the school, the suitability of the buildings and the equipment, the. conditions 
under which the teachers worked and the salaries of the lay. teachers, the 
sufficiency of the staff, the suitability of the instruction to the scholars and 
the locality, the number of departments, sections or sides and their differentia r 
tion, the curriculum of each section, the working of the approved time-table* 
the system adopted for internal examinations, the external examinations taken 
by the school, in particular the results at the Examinations for School Certi- 
ficates ; the scholarships tenable at the school, the competition fior.the Entrance 
Scholarships, especially among the scholars from public Elementary schools ; 
the effect of such scholarships upon the school and on the curriculum and 
organisation of the school, the relations between the school and institutions 
of Higher Education, the size of the classes, the system of promotion, the 
hours of work of the pupils, including home-work ; the provision for games and 
physical training, the arrangements for boarders, the number of scholars, 
whether increasing, or decreasing or stationary, and the probable causes, the 
length of time which scholars usually stayed at the school. 

it is obvious as regards many of these suggested points of enquiry that 
information would be required in detail only at periodical intervals, perhaps 
of two years, that some of them would have been sufficiently dealt with in the 
firsc place if an educational survey of Ireland such as we have suggested were 
made, and that the remaining points, together with any new points which 
might be indicated would be reduced to a very simple but quite effective form 
of report. 

231. It would also be the business of the inspector to observe care- 
fully the co-ordination of studies in the school as a whole and in each 
•class, the co-ordination of the various parts of each subject, to be present at 
lessons in each subject and at some lessons in each class, to see the written 
examination papers of each class and of each pupil as far as he thought 
desirable, to question and examine the pupils as far as was necessary. 

232. One of the most important functions of the inspector would be 
- to consult with the authorities of the school frankly and freely on those points 

.in the working of the school which had attracted his attention, to discuss with 
the head master or head mistress points in the organisation of the classes, the 
grouping of the pupils or of the subjects, the methods adopted by the 
teachers ; to talk over with the teachers points of interest which seemed to 
call for criticism or further elucidation, to suggest improvements in method, or 
by inviting explanation to correct the impression which he had received. He 
would be careful not to forget that the result attained is often the best test 
of method, and that the method will often vary to some extent with the 
personality of the teacher as well as the composition of the class. The value 
of such conversations, which would also help an inspector in forming an opinion 
.as to the efficiency of the school, is largely indirect, and must of course depend 
in part on the personality of the inspector. 

233. Where a detailed inspection of a school was desirable, and whenever 
the school was reported as seriously inefficient, but on doubtlul grounds, the 
Chief Inspector or another inspector should visit the school and make an 
independent inspection before action was taken by the Central Authority. 

234. It is not probable that a large staff of inspectors would be immediately 
needed. A Chief Inspector with two or three inspectors would at first suffice, 
especially as during the period while the present examinations were continued, 
the duties of these officers should consist rather in a preliminary survey of the 
field of Intermediate Education than in a detailed inspection of individual 
schools. It might also be expedient ultimately to include amongst the 
duties of the inspectors, some part of the work of examining for the School 
Certificates, 
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2. Examinations) 

235. In estimating the place which should be assigned to examinations, 
it is important to remember that the majority of the Intermediate Schools 
of Ireland have now, for between twenty and thirty years, leaned upon them, 
that some schools have grown up under the present system, and that 
whilst many of the larger and more efficient schools have undoubtedly out- 
grown the examination and results fees system, yet even for them it has 
been the most important factor in the organisation of the secular instruction. 
Much of that support can be supplied more satisfactorily in other and less 
rigid ways, such as by the issue of specimen syllabuses and time-tables. 
But it does not seem wise to ignore the habit of examinations, or to forget 
the useful ends served by them. A modified system would not only be a 
means of co-ordinating educational institutions of different grades, but 
would supply the most satisfactory method of checking the work of students 
of a sufficiently ripe age, and when Scholarships or Exhibitions from 
public funds have to be distributed among scholars coming from many 
institutions, examinations appear to be the only means devised as yet for 
estimating proficiency on a comparative basis admittedly beyond dispute or 
suspicion. 

236. At the same time emphasis must be laid on the distinction between 
the objects of examination for young scholars in the middle of their school 
life,: and for students at the end of their school career ; and again, between 
the type of examination suitable for boys and girls leaving school at sixteen, 
and that for students who leave school at eighteen or nineteen in order 
to continue their studies at an institution of University rank. For all tkese 
scholars of various ages and grades examination tests are of great service, 
and perhaps indispensable ; but it is necessary to adapt the character of the 
examination to the object to be attained in each case. 


1. The. Internal Examination. 

237. During the period of school -life prior to its close, it is desirable that 
the pupil should liave his progress, as shown by the amount of knowledge 
which he can reproduce and by the manner in which he reproduces it, tested 
by examinations, written and oral. It is also a good thing for him to be 
tested in competition with his school-fellows. It is of advantage to his 
teacher chat he should see what is the result in this direction of his teaching, 
and it is undoubtedly desirable that the pupil, when his papers 
have been marked and corrected, should be taken carefully through them. 
But to multiply such examinations is to diminish the time available for 
teaching and study. For this period of school-life it is difficult to see what 
real advantage there is for the pupil, either as regards progress in knowledge 
or character, in submitting him to an external, rather than to an internal, 
examination. Hence it appears to us that all that is required in the Inter- 
mediate Schools for these young scholars is a periodical internal examination, 
such as we have recommended, with a brief record in the official books of the 
school as to the result attained by each pupil at each successive examination. 
The papers worked and the record should be kept to be shown, to the 
inspector at his visit, but the form and scope of this annual internal examin- 
ation might well be left to the discretion of the authorities of each school. 
The important part which oral questioning should take in such an examination 
should be freely recognised. 


11. External Examinations. 

238. We have recommended that the external examinations should be con- 
ducted by the Central Authority and should be of two grades, determined. ,by 
the ages at which pupils leave the Intermediate Schools. These vye may say 
are approximately sixteen to seventeen on the one hand and on the other 
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seventeen to nineteen. The institution of two such examinations will clearly 
be a matter of no difficulty in Ireland, nor can there be any doubt that they 
would be successfully conducted. An unusual guarantee ot success is afforded 
by the great accumulated experience of the officials of the Intermediate Board 
in examination work, and by the fact that Ireland does not suffer as England 
does, from a multiplicity of examining authorities. At the same time the 
examination system now recommended would be free from the two great 
defects which have been so often pointed out in the present system, namely, 
the dependence of the school grant on the examination successes of individual 
students, and the frequency for the pupils of the ordeal. We think that the 
only condition relating to these examinations which should be imposed on 
schools sharing in the school grant, is that as a. condition of continued 
recognition they should send in a reasonable proportion of their scholars. 

We have already spoken of the great services which might be rendered in 
connection with these examinations by the institution of a Consultative 
Committee, including representatives of the Universities. The Committee s 
advice would be almost indispensable on certain questions, which, it may be 
presumed, must ultimately arise for solution, such as the possibility of 
examining schools on curricula of (within limits) their own choosing, and again 
the place to be assigned to oral examination. 

(a.) Lower School Certificate Examination. 

239. The Lower School Certificate Examination should serve two purposes. 
First, a certificate should be awarded to those who passed the examination, in 
order to serve as a guarantee to themselves, their parents aud their schools that 
a proper degree of proficiency had been attained.. Second, on the results of 
the examinations a certain number of scholarships should be awarded corres- 
ponding to the present Middle Grade Exhibitions, in order to enable scholars of 
promise to continue at school or to proceed, if necessary, to one of the larger 
schools which occupy themselves more particularly with preparing scholars 
for institutions of University rank. 

240. The principles which would regulate the Examination in order that 
both purposes might be served are not difficult to determine. (1.) Certain 
papers might be common to all the candidates and would presumably be 
in compulsory subjects. We may perhaps take these to be: — English 
Language and Literature, English Composition, History and Geography, one 
foreign language (ancient or modern), Arithmetic, Science. (2.) There would 
be papers in the other subjects of the curricula of the Intermediate schools of 
different types. The number of additional subjects which a pupil might take 
should be fixed in order to avoid the danger of an overcrowded curriculum. 

This provision would suffice for those candidates who merely desired to 
obtain a certificate, but would not altogether meet the needs of the different 
■classes of candidates* who would present themselves for the scholarships. 

We should be disposed to recommend that such scholarships should as a 
rule be given on the aggregate of marks in not more than five of a number of 
-selected subjects, but that there should also be power to award a small 
fixed number to candidates who had shown very exceptional merit in either 
Glassies or Mathematics or Science, or, in the event of the establishment of a 
'Modern Language Faculty at the Universities in Modern Languages, It 
appears to be necessary to accept both these principles, since some of the 
candidates would be presented from schools which prepared for the Lower 
School certificate, and these would be able to win a scholarship on the aggregate 
of marks ; whilst other candidates would come from schools which also 
prepared for the Higher School certificate, and might have already begun 
to do special, work in some one branch of learning. 

241. It might be found necessary to provide two sets of papers for the 
two purposes, but simplicity and economy would be attained if, as is quite 
possible, the needs of the scholarship candidates could be met by the provision 
of additional papers in Classics, Mathematics, and Science. W e think that the 
evidence is conclusive that the group system should be discontinued. 
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242. As regards the number and value of these schol irships, in 1903 33 
exhibitions were awarded in the Middle Grade of the value of £30 each, and 
40 of the value of £25 each. In addition a sum of nearly £500 was spent 
on prizes of various kinds in this grade. Taking, therefore, the amount avail- 
able, it would be possible to offer 75 scholarships in each year of the value of 
£16 tenable for two years. It would probably be a wise regulation that 
these scholarships for boys and girls should be awarded separately. The 
school at which the successful candidate desired to hold the scholarship should 
be approved by the Central Authority, which should satisfy itself that the 
school selected could efficiently prepare the candidate to proceed afterwards 
to an Honours course at the TJniversit} 7 or an institution of University rank. 
An additional safeguard might easily be provided by making it a condition of 
these scholarships that the holder should, at the end of the two years’ course, 
present himself at the examination for the Higher School Certificate in one 
or other of the Honours courses. 

243. With regard to the form of the certificate awarded in the Lower 
School Certificate examination, it should be given under the authority 
of the State acting through the Ceiitral Office. The subjects in which the 
candidate passed, and the school or schools in which he had been taught, 
together with the length of time he had stayed at each, should be endorsed 
upon it. The examination should not be open to candidates above the age of 
seventeen, and probably the age for scholarships should be limited to sixteen 
or sixteen and a half. 

It may be asked what authority will attach to the examination for this 
Lower School Certificate. To some extent it is doubtless true that an examina- 
tion has to gain its own recognised position by the maintenance of a proper 
standard, by the number of candidates who take it, and by the weight 
which the heads of schools, parents and employers of labour are prepared 
to concede to it. The examination for the Lower School Certificate would 
start under favourable auspices. It would be the duty of a school recognised 
as entitled to a share in the grant out of the Intermediate funds, or to 
grants in any shape from the Central Authority, to fulfil the condition of 
recognition that it sent in a reasonable proportion of its scholars for the 
examination. The existence of a simple standard of this kind would probably 
commend itself to employers of labour in preference to any more elaborate 
.system. It might prove no unsuitable examination for monitors in the 
Primary Schools at a certain stage of their course. It would also be of 
great service to the schools if such an examination could eventually be 
recognised by the Civil Service Commissioners as a preliminary for certain of 
the lower branches of the public service. The advantages of admitting 
this principle are recognised both in France and Germany. 

244. The question must naturally arise, since the examination for the Lower 

School Certificate is to be open to all schools sharing in the School Grant, 
what are the types of Intermediate schools contemplated. Suggestions have 
at various times been made in favour of limiting the term Intermediate to 
schools preparing pupils for the Universities or to schools following a classical 
curriculum. W e believe that such a course is both unnecessary and undesirable. 
It seems impossible fairly to take any other basis of classification than that of 
the age of the scholars. Arguments adduced to prove the superiority of one 
type of curriculum over another are always met by counter-arguments. The 
State cannot reasonably be asked in such a case to set up any test but that of 
efficiency, or to refuse recognition to large groups of scholars to whom it has 
been granted ever since the Intermediate funds were established. There is, 
too, a considerable amount of evidence, that when the Act of 1878 was passed 
the term Intermediate was meant to bear a wide interpretation. * 1 1 does seem, 

however, desirable that, whilst the system encourages a natural differentiation 
of schools, there should be a common test of the educational standard attained 
by means of a final examination for a reasonable proportion of the boys and 
girls who have passed through the different types of schools. Under the 
system which we recommend the examination would supply this salutary 
check, but in such a way as not to interfere with the freedom of the schools. 

* See, for example, the evidence of the late Rev. Brother J. D. Borke before the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Education in Ireland. Minutes of Evidence, pp. 186-100. 
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(i b ). Higher School Certificate Examination. 

245. It is to be hoped that the Higher School Certificate Examination could 
serve three purposes — namely, (1) supply a guarantee of the efficiency of the 
First Grade Intermediate schools, (2) serve as an entrance examination for 
institutions of University rank, and (3) furnish a means for awarding scholar-; 
ships to these higher institutions. The desirability of extending the useful- 
ness of the examination for the last of these three purposes, if the co-operation 
of the University authorities can be secured, has already been urged. 

246. There cannot be much doubt that for purposes of this examination 
two separate sets of papers would have to be provided — the one of a Pass, the 
other of an Honours standard. As regards the Pass papers, the number of 
subjects which any one candidate might take up should, we think, be limited 
to six, but it should be permissible for a candidate to substitute for the Pass 
papers in any one of the subjects the Honours papers in the same subject. 
We are inclined to doubt the advisability of making any particular subjects, 
except English Composition, compulsory at this examination even for Pass 
candidates, but in order to obtain the certificate, a candidate would of course 
have to satisfy the examiners in a minimum number of the recognised 
subjects. The number might perhaps be five, to be reduced to four if a 
candidate took Honours in one of the four. The number of subjects recognised 
for the purposes of this examination would be fewer than at the Lower School 
Certificate Examination, but more papers would be set in each subject. 

247. We should strongly recommend that, neither for the Pass nor the 
Honours Examination, should any attempt be made to perpetuate the group- 
ing system, as ii< cannot be said to have proved a satisfactory basis for awarding 
Scholarships. It may be presumed that all the Honours candidates wmuld 
also be . candidates for the Scholarships, and w r e should, accordingly, be 
inclined to recommend that a candidate should be allowed to. attempt the 
Honours papers only in one subject, that is to say, only either in Classics,, or 
Mathematics, or Science. His other papers should be the Pass papers, which 
he should take, both to obtain his certificate, and in order to. show that his 
general education has qualified him to enter upon a University Honours 
course ; but these Pass papers, with, perhaps, the one exception of an English 
essay, should not count towards his marks for a Scholarship. 

248. The amount distributed, in 1903, in the Senior Grade, in Exhibitions 
and Prizes, was approximately, £2,500. As the Scholarships ought not to be 
of less value than £50 a-year, and certainly ought to be tenable for three 
years, this amount would only make provision for sixteen Scholarships. We 
think that the number might very well be raised to twenty, and even this is 
a very limited provision. It would, naturally, be a condition of the Scholarship 
that the Central Authority received, in each year, a satisfactory report of the 
student’s progress. We do not think there is any reason why, at this exami- 
nation, the competition might not be one and the same both for boys and 
girls. The conditions of the examination would, of course, include a limit of 
age, probably nineteen. 

249. The form of the Higher School Certificate might be a matter of some 
importance. The certificate might, perhaps, be divided into two parts, the 
one bearing the Seal of the Central Authority ; the other, drafted in such a 
way that the authorities of the school from -which the student came, could 
enter upon it such particulars relating to his school career or his proficiency 
in subjects, other than secular, as they desired. The Central Authority would, 
of course, have no responsibility for the latter portion of the certificate, but, 
as. a considerable number of Intermediate pupils pass on to Theological 
Colleges, the same machinery might conveniently be employed. The 
portion bearing the Seal of the State would have endorsed upon it the 
student’s age, schools, with a record of the period of time spent at each, the 
subjects in which he had passed, and the subjects (if any) in which he had 
taken Honours, and, if he were awarded a Scholarship, the subjects in which 
he had obtained it. 
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— : ' 87VOllal ' IV. 

Possibility of establishing a Profession of Intermediate Teachers 
analogous to that of Elementary Teachers. 

250. It is clear from what has been stated as to the staffing of schools- 
not only that there is as yet no profession of Intermediate teachers in, Ire- 
land, but that the conditions necessary for the establishment of such a pro- 
fession do not exist. If, in the first place, we enquire in what sense 
there is a professional body of Elementary teachers, it will be found that 
admission into the ranks of the latter is only possible by certain statutory 
ways, and after the fulfilment of proper conditions as to qualification and 
registration.* Provision, is made for their training, and the value of train- 
ing receives proper recognition. It must be added that salaries are ; paid 
by the State according to an established and graded scale, there are fair 
prospects of promotion, reasonable security of tenure, and a pension. 
It has naturally followed that there is an organised body of Elementary 
teachers solicitous about all matters concerning the emoluments and 
status of their profession. 

251. Resuming briefly the present position of Intermediate teachers, the 
contrast is a striking one. (1.) There is no standard of qualifications. (2.) 
As we shall see, there is no satisfactory provision for training, and very 
few Irish Intermediate teachers are registered. (3.) If a teacher were 
trained and registered, he would not at present secure any special recogni- 
tion. (4.) Such statistics as are available with regard to salary disclose a 
lamentable standard of remuneration. 

252. Whilst in England recent years have witnessed an extended 
provision for the training of Secondary teachers, no single satisfactory 
scheme has as yet been organised in Ireland. Details of various beginnings 
are given below, but it will be seen that the provision for the training of 
Intermediate teachers in Ireland is awaiting development. 

The lack of such provision is without doubt in large part due to. the fact 
that there is no single Authority in Ireland provided with powers for deal- 
ing with Intermediate Education as a whole or able to enter into the neces- 
sary negotiations with University or other authorities so as to make provision 
for the training of teachers and to secure for it recognition. 

253. Closely connected with the training of teachers is the question 
of the recognition of schools under the terms of the Order in Council estab- 
lishing a Register of teachers, t Under this Order schools and teachers in 
Ireland, just as in England and Wales, Scotland, and the British Colonies, 
may be included in one common Register. The existence of one uniform 
basis of recognition of schools for the purpose of registering teachers has 
manifest advantages. Not only is simplicity of organisation and economy 
in administration attained, but the interchange of teachers is promoted. 
Unfortunately, as yet, registration in Ireland has not made much advance. 


* TJnder the existing regulations the Teachers recognised in ordinary National Schools in 
Ireland fall into four classes, according to their qualifications: — 

(i.) Certificated Teachers who have been trained in a recognised Training College for one 
or two years, and have passed the requisite examinations there. 

■ (ii.) Certificated Teachers who have passed the examination qualifying them for the 
office of Assistant Teacher, but have never entered a College. 

(iii.) Manual Instructresses, i.e., Teachers who give instruction in Kindergarten, Hand- 
and-eye Training, <fcc., and to girls in Needlework. These Teachers, who have only been 
instituted since 1900, have to pass an examination of an elementary kind, and also have to 
prove their capacity as Teachers to the satisfaction of the Inspectors. 

.(iy.) Paid Monitors who, after five years’ satisfactory service, can pass into Class (ii.), or 
can enter a Training College by passing the necessary'exaroination. 

Further — “since April 1st, 1900, training in a recognised College has been made an. essential 
condition — save under exceptional circumstances — for all new appointments to the post of 
Principal Teacher of a school.” Report of Mr. F. H. Dale, on Primary Education in Ireland 
pp. 16, 17. 

t Board of Education Act, 1899, section 4. Order in Council, March 6th, 1902. 

K 2 
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The details up to May 31st of this year are as follows * : — 

Schools — 

Total number of schools sent in for recognitions q 
Totals up to May 31st, . . l3,290> 

for sections 3 (3) Ditto., provisionally recognised, . . 285 J 

and 4. ,, for which recognition is operative, . 275 

„ recognised, . . 1,893^ 

„ afrom which recognition has J-1,890 

been withdrawn, . 3) 2.87$ 

„ not recognised, . . .708s 

,, afrom which recognition has l 711 

been withdrawn, . . 3j 

for sections 3 (2) ,, recognised, . . . .19s 

(ii.) ,, from which recognition has J- 18 : 

been withdrawn, . 1J 

for sections 3 (2) „ not recognised, . , 12- 

(iv.) ,, recognised .... 1 

a Same Schools. 

The Sections are those in the Order in Council (see Appendix V.) 

Irish Schools — 

Number of Schools applying for recognition under Sections 


3 (3) and 4, ...... 63 

Of which — 23 are recognised schools ; 7 are non-recognised 
schools ; 33 await the Board’s decision. 

Teachers — 

Applications — Total number received up to 31st May, . 8,420 

„ on register, . . 5,913s 

., notified as not qualified, . 1,582 j- 7,516- 

„ withdrawn, . . 21 J 

Teachers in Irish Schools- - 

Number of applicants for registration, . . . 133 

Number now registered, , . . • .78 


The main reason why the proportion of Irish schools and teachers is com- 
paratively small is obvious. Recognition of a school, and consequently the. 
registration of the teachers whose experience in 1 the school determines their 
eligibility, can naturally follow only upon an official inspection of the school. 
The Irish Intermediate system has no permanent inspectorate, the Techni- 
cal Department inspects the schools, or the majority of them, but only with 
reference to certain subjects. The only course open to the Board of Edu- 
cation is to send, over officials from England to make the necessary inspec- 
tion. This course has been adopted at the lowest possible charge to the 
schools, but the fees attendant upon the procedure have naturally had a 
deterrent effect. The difficulty would disappear on the institution of a per- 
manent system of inspection working under a Central Authority in Ireland- 

254. Inquiry shows that, taking the assistant lay teachers in Irish Inter- 
mediate schools generally, they fall into two main classes. _ There are those 
whose qualifications are of a similar kind to the qualifications possessed by- 
assistant teachers in like schools in England. In some of the larger schools- 
a considerable number are graduates of Irish and English Universities. 
The salaries paid to these probably approximate to those paid in England,, 
and are open to the same well-founded complaint that they are inadequate. 
The other class of teachers in Irish Intermediate schools consists: 
largely of young teachers with no special qualifications for their work 
who take up teaching as the readiest way of obtaining a living- 
whilst completing their own course of study or deciding on their 
permanent profession. It is doubtless due in part to the employment of 
these as assistants that in 1903 the average salary in 70 Intermediate schools 

* These statistics have been supplied by the courtesy of the Registrar to the Teachers’’ 
Registration Council. 
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paid to men was £82 6s. 7 d., whilst the average salary paid to women in 47 
Intermediate schools was £48 2s. 7 d* 

255. As regard's tenure of office for assistant teachers, there is in 
theory no security, but apparently in practice there is little cause for com- 
plaint. t 

256. It cannot be said that the results fees system tends to improve 
the position of assistant teachers. On the one hand no special qualifica- 
tions, either of scholarship or of teaching, are required to secure passes in 
the lower grades of the Intermediate examinations; on the other, no 
guarantee has been required that those scholars who were not candidates 
for the examinations should be efficiently taught. The fact that the best 
schools have exercised due care for all their pupils in no way weakens the 
force of the contention that under the results fees system anyone can open 
a “ school,” staff it by the cheapest methods, and draw public money for 
every examination success which by any method he can obtain. A student 
who has passed the Middle Grade of the Intermediate, or one who has not 
even that guarantee, is at present as qualified technically to earn results 
fees as the head master or head mistress of a large and well-equipped school. 
No distinction is made between the experienced teacher and the student in 
his first year at College. 

257. The practice has obtained in a few schools connected with the 
Intermediate Board of assigning a proportion of the results fees received 
to the assistant teachers who have prepared the pupils for examination. 
Without dwelling on other obvious objections to such a practice, however 
generous the intention may have been, it seems very undesirable to put a 
premium of this kind on the teaching of any one section of the scholars in 
a school. The arrangement, however, has not been in any sense generally 
adopted. 

(a.) Training of Teachers. 

258. Any proposals for reform can only be advantageously considered in 
detail if we call to mind the special conditions of Intermediate Education 
in Ireland. A very large number of the Irish teachers are members of 
the religious Orders, and any proposals which may be made with 
regard to training, if these are to be effective, should not be such as would 
conflict with the rules and discipline of the Church to which the teachers 
belong, or with the regulations of the several Orders. In the year 1903 
there were no fewer than 145 Christian Brothers employed in Intermediate 
schools and 344 nuns. To these have to be added the majority of the 
teachers in the important schools belonging to such Orders as the J esuits. 
Many of these have, in accordance with the practice of their Communities, 
passed through a period of apprenticeship in their schools, of which account 
may well be taken in considering the question of practice in teaching and 
the handling of classes. Others of them, for example the Christian 
Brothers, have received special preparation for their work as teachers in 
their own Training College. It is equally important not to lose sight of the 
fact that, in addition to the lay teachers who compose the larger pajt of 
the staff in the Protestant schools, there is taken altogether a considerable 
number of lay teachers in the Roman Catholic schools. In^ 1903 there 
were 106 in the Christian Brothers’ Intermediate schools, and 76 in schools 
attached to convents. 

* These statistics compare very unfavourably indeed with the figures, compiled in 1895,. 
relating to teachers in English 'Secondary Schools. “The statistics collected by the assistant, 
masters (in England) show that while in 10 of the best schools the average salaries is £242-77,. 
the average in 109 others is only £105-19, the average of all being no more than £235-22.” “ TJm- 
assistant mistresses’ statistics show the average salaries given in four types of schools. For 11 of 
the best schools the average reaches £147, as compared with the masters’ £242, which latter 
figure does not, of course, include the salaries of the great public schools. The other averages are 
£113 for the Girls’ Public Day Schools, £1 12 for a group of seven second grade, and £84 for a 
group of eight third grade schools ” Report of the Secondary Education Commission. Vol. T., 
pp. 209-10. . . 

t [Another] circumstance which must deter able men from entering the teaching profession 
is insecurity of tenure. The assistaut-master may generally be dismissed at a quarter’s or term’s 
notice without any cause. True, it must be said to the honour of the Irish head masters that 
arbitrary dismissals are on the whole rare in this country. Secondary Education in Ireland, p. 4. 
Published by the Association of Intermediate and University Teachers. Ireland, 1904. 
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259. In dealing with the question of the Training of Irish Intermediate 
Teachers, it is therefore particularly important to endeavour to 
ascertain what are the essentials of such training. To claim too much for 
this specialised professional preparation, or unduly to magnify its function, 
serves but to increase the difficulties connected with the question, and per- 
haps to invite a reaction. It appears to us to be of the utmost importance 
that the requirement of training in Ireland should not be too rigidly de- 
fined, but rather that the principles adopted by the Central Authority 
should be generous and concerned only with essentials. 

260. It is easy to press the analogy between the training of Inter- 
mediate and Elementary teachers too far. There are important differences 
between the objects to be secured in the two cases. Since the curriculum 
in the Intermediate school is much wider than in the Primary, and the 
average age of the pupils is much higher, the relation which professional or 
technical training bears to scholarship is not the same in the two cases. 
Again, the work of the Intermediate teacher may be in a boarding school, 
where many influences other than the technical ability of the teacher play 
a part. The classes in the Intermediate school are smaller, and class- 
management holds relatively a less place in the preparation of the Inter- 
mediate teacher. Considerations of this kind, to which some authorities 
attach more, others less weight, cannot be left out of account. 

261. Nor is it unimportant to remember that hardly as yet in Ger- 
many, and certainly not in England, do the conclusions reach very far 
which are based on the sure ground of lengthy experience. As regards 
Secondary teachers in England, the movement is still in its experimental 
stage. It is perhaps only safe as yet to say that the balance of opinion 
among those who have observed the effect is distinctly in favour of the view 
that if a student possessed of good scholarship spends a certain short period 
of time, perhaps a year, in studying the elements of Mental and Moral 
Science as bearing on Education, the Theory and History of Education, 
obtains practical help from seeing skilled teachers at work and giving 
lessons under criticism himself, and then passes a probationary period in 
an efficient school where his work will be specially supervised, he will, as a 
rule, avoid cruide mistakes and will bring to his work an added interest. 
The ease with which provision of this kind may be made by co-operation 
between Universities or University Colleges and the schools situated in 
their neighbourhood, or by instituting theoretical courses for senior 
students in large Secondary schools, is manifest from the extraordinary 
rapidity with which during the last five or six years training of this kind 
has been provided in a dozen English centres. There has not as yet been 
time to find a common measure of the work done at these centres. Some 
•of the Training Colleges for women have established a reputation; the 
movement among men has taken root. But years must pass before con- 
clusions as to the best methods of training teachers are reached. Mean- 
while, we may recognise that the art of teaching in the narrow sense of 
class-tnanagement is simple but that to teach with all that the word 
" teach ” should imply for the pupil’s physical and mental development side 
by side with the formation of his character requires in the teacher qualities 
which may be strengthened, but can hardly be produced or measured in 
Training Colleges. It is important, therefore, that the experimental pro- 
cesses should be conducted on a sufficiently broad and generous scale, and 
with the requirement of a high standard of scholarship as a condition 
precedent to professional training. 

262. It is well to remember that there was much preparation 
in Orders and Communities which had adopted teaching as their main 
work long prior to the latter half of the nineteenth century, which first saw 
the c*rowdh of the movement in the State-organised system of Education 
in Germany. Wherever students had passed through a prolonged course of 
Btudv in Philosophy and were teaching in schools in which their work was 
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supervised by superiors who were scholars, trained observers, and experi- 
enced teachers, the essentials of a teacher’s training were to be found. It 
would be unjust to omit this consideration from our view in dealing with 
Ireland, because certainly in Ireland, if anywhere, there exists no small 
measure of this training at present. 


263. It follows that proposals in favour of the training of Irish Inter- 
mediate teachers must be judged in no illiberal way. Technical training is 
but one means to an end, which can also be served by other means. None 
of these should, we think, be lost sight of or forgotten by the Central 
Authority, but every step should be taken that would tend to secure for the 
profession teachers who would bring to their work natural aptitude, trained 
ability, and the stimulus of interest. A system of training is perhaps the 
best way of ensuring that only those having a genuine calling for the pro- 
fession shall enter it. 


264. We have already alluded to the advantages to be obtained from 
the existence of a common register of teachers, and it will be seen from the 
regulations printed in the Appendix (Appendix V.) that these have been 
drafted so as (1) to attach value to experience of teaching in a recognised 
school, and (2) ultimately to recognise qualifications of training and ap- 
prenticeship as indispensable. Accordingly, any steps taken in the future 
to provide for the training of teachers should be such as these regulations 
will require, and we are of opinion that if it should be found that the 
regulations affecting existing teachers do not sufficiently provide for the 
special conditions peculiar to many Irish Intermediate schools, such, for 
example, as many Convent schools, negotiations should be initiated by 
the Irish Government with the Registration Council with a view to securing 
the necessary modifications. 


265. From a consideration of the regulations for the training of teachers 
in force in Germany and at the various centres in England, there is appar- 
ently a certain agreement that the desiderata of a course of training are — 
(I.) That it should be subsequent to graduation. (II.) That it should include 
(1) a systematic course of study in the Mental and Moral Sciences bearing 
on Education, and in the Theory and History of Education, (2) connected 
with such theoretical course and, if possible, combined with it, practical 
training, hearing others teach, both experienced teachers and fellow- 
students, giving lessons under criticism, (3) examination (written, oral, 
practical), (4) a probationary period in a school recognised for the purpose. 

We are strongly of opinion that any scheme for the training of teachers 
which included these conditions should be recognised by the Central 
Authority, provided it was found that the scheme when submitted made 
due provision in detail for their observance. 


266. It will be seen from the following short account of the provision 
made up to the present in Ireland that, whilst the schemes are not as yet 
complete, the necessary steps could easily be taken. In addition to the 
action of the Department of Technical Instruction, schemes have been in- 
augurated at four centres. 


267. (I.) At Dublin University provision has been made for examina- 
tions in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education. The regulations 
which refer to women as well as men, prescribe an examination consisting 
of two parts : — (a) The Theory and History of Education for which a Certi- 
ficate of the first or second class is given ; and (b) the Practice of Teaching; 
for which a Diploma of the first or second class is given. Both examina- 
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tions must be passed before either the Certificate or Diploma can be given. 
The scheme is incomplete, inasmuch as it provides merely for examining, 
but not for training, the candidates. 

268. (II.) The Royal University of Ireland also issues a diploma in 
Teaching on an examination which is very similar to that prescribed in the 
regulations of Trinity College ; the diploma is not conferred on any 
candidate who does not satisfy the examiners as to his practical skill in 
teaching. 

269. (III.) At St. Augustine’s Training College, Waterford, a number 
of women students — at present a small number — receive training in prepar- 
ation for the Teacher’s Certificate of the Cambridge Syndicate, by which 
the College is recognised. The qualifications required of students entering 
the College, and also the course of study followed, are the same as those at 
the Cambridge Training College. 

This scheme which has been developed in connection with the Ursuline 
Convent, St. Mary’s, Waterford, appears to be of particular value for this 
part of our enquiry. The official statement with which we have been sup- 
plied shows that the College was inaugurated in September, 1896, and has 
grown in numbers slowly and gradually ; the majority of the students have 
obtained their full certificates from Cambridge; some of these successful 
students ‘have become members of the Community, others have obtained 
appointments as teachers either in England or on the Continent; it has 
been found that the course provided has had a marked influence on the 
mental and moral development of t'he students under training, and has 
awakened among many of them enthusiasm for their work as teachers. 
The College authorities urge the desirability of further developments, in 
particular the extension of the course to two years, the first year to be 
devoted principally to Theory, the second to Theory and Practice; the 
strengthening of the teaching staff of the College by connection, if pos- 
sible, with a University, if not directly, at least by having a professor at 
the College for one month in every term for the purpose of giving a special 
course; finally, we are told “a visit from. an inspector once in each term 
would be a decided advantage, not only to attend lessons given by the 
students, but to report on the College life.” 

It may be that the possibilities of development for such an institution are 
limited, if numbers only' are taken into account, but we are strongly of 
opinion that where such an institution is established under favourable con- 
ditions, such as are to be found at Waterford, every encouragement and full 
recognition should be given by the Central Authority. The opportunities 
for practice in teaching are such as some of the University Colleges in Eng- 
land with Day Training Departments often find it difficult to secure 
effectively. The scholars in. the group of schools taught by the members of 
the Community are as follows : — 


1. National School, , . 254' 

Infants, . . , .74 

2. High School (for Day Girls) with 

Kindergarten, . . . 100 

,3. High School (for Boarders), (separate 

from 2), . ... .75 


Acting teachers 25. 


503 J 


The number of students in the Training Department at the time of our 
visit was ten. 

270. (IV.) The Training College of the Christian Brothers at Marino.— 
This College also, if certain developments could be made, and they prob- 
ably could be without much difficulty, appears to us to be an institution 
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which the Central Authority should recognise for the training of Inter- 
mediate teachers. The students take a two years’ course, which the 
authorities hope to extend to three years, receive practical training in 
teaching in the Primary School under a Master of Studies, and after being 
attached to the staff of one of the Christian Brothers’ schools, are further 
tested by examination as to their progress in the studies which they have 
to continue whilst teaching. Periodical conferences of the teaching staff 
in each school are held, and interest is further stimulated by the circulation 
of an educational magazine. After a probationary period has been spent in 
a Primary school, a Brother, if found suitable, is promoted to teach in an 
Intermediate school. 

Certain developments appear to be required, such as the institution of 
some separate courses in the Theory of Education for students likely 
to become teachers in Intermediate schools. As regards practical 
training, much of the course for Primary and Intermediate 
teachers may well fall together, and there are certain obvious advantages 
in adopting this arrangement* where the conditions make it the natural 
procedure as at Marino; but it would appear desirable to provide for 
practice in the teaching of certain special subjects, for example, Languages 
and History. 

271. Note must also be taken of the following regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Instruction which insist on the value of training: — “To- 
wards the close of the College Session 1905-6, and thereafter until further 
notice, candidates for the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Science Certificate will 
be required to pass an examination in the Principles, Methods, and History 
of Education, with special reference to Science teaching.” “The Depart- 
ment are prepared to issue the Irish Secondary Teachers’ Science Certifi- 
cate to those teachers who have, for three years before the date of applica- 
tion for the certificate, been in the service of a Secondary school in the 
Department’s list, and who are able to produce evidence of having satisfac- 
torily attended five summer courses conducted by the Department since the 
1st of April, 1901.” “A Pass in the Department’s examination in the 
Principles, Methods, and History of Education will be dispensed with 
in the case of candidates who have obtained the certificate of Dublin Uni- 
versity in the Theory and History of Education; and a Pass and the ‘six 
months’ probation of actual service in a Secondary School’ will be dispensed 
with in the case of those candidates who have obtained the Diploma of 
Dublin University in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, or 
the Diploma in teaching of the Royal University of Ireland.”! 

It is also stated that “one of the main functions of the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland is to train teachers for Secondary and Technical 
schools,”! but at present the provision made is concerned only with the 
preparation of teachers in the subjects which belong to the Department. 

272. The examination schemes have clearly somewhat outrun the provision 
for training, but the very existence of these varied schemes suggests plainly 
that the course open to the Central Authority would be to recognise a variety 
of institutions, provided that the essentials we have enumerated were fully 
and properly secured 

273. The Central Authority might do more. For example, under the 
present system, there is no encouragement to teachers to interest themselves 
whilst teaching in original work connected either with some branch of Jscholar- 
ship or with studies of value for the science and art of teaching.. The 
importance, both for the teacher and his work, of recognising this principle has 
long been acknowledged in Germany and acted upon with the most beneficial 
results. The gain to scholarship is often considerable. The added stimulus 
to the teacher and his colleagues is, perhaps, of even greater value. The 
effect could hardly be other than to enhance the dignity of the teacher and 

•Secondary Education Commission Report. Vol. I., pp. 207, 208. 

t Third Annual General Report of the Department, 1902-03, pp. 201-204. 

: Ibid., p. 201. 
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his profession. A sum of £200 to £300 a-year, expended by the Central 
Authority in publishing, each year, a number of theses, written by teachers 
actually engaged in Intermediate schools would, without doubt, be money 
well invested. The decision as to which works in each year should be published 
might, perhaps, be left in the hands of a sub-committee of the Consultative 
Committee. It does not appear to us desirable that there should be set 
subjects or any limitations imposed, except that religious themes should not 
be included and that no more than a specified sum should be expended in 
publishing any one thesis or in aiding the publication of any one book. 

(b) Salaries. 

274. We do not think that it is either practicable or desirable to endeavour 
by some drastic remedy, to raise suddenly the level of salaries. We rather 
believe that the gradual limitation of the supply of teachers, secured mainly 
by means of the recognition of schools and registration, will tend 
surely to eliminate unqualified . persons from the ranks ot the profession. 
Added to this tendency and working in the same, direction would be the 
influence of inspection of schools by the Central -Authority, and, as circum- 
stances made it . possible,, a refusal by the Central Authority to recognise 
for the purpose of school grants a school which employed unqualified 
persons on the staff. The operation of these influences must, however, be 
gradual, and we are inclined to think that the Central Authority should 
proceed by way of encouragement rather than of prohibition. 

275. With this end in view we recommend that a small bonus should be 

paid each year, for ten years, out of the Intermediate funds to each school for 
each teacher on the staff who was registered in Column B of the Teachers 
Register. A grant, even of £5 for each teacher per year would, we think, act 
as a distinct encouragement. We do not, of course, propose that this sum 
should be ear-marked for assistants, since the sum is altogether too small for 
any such purpose. . . „ , . .' 

The object we have in view is to secure the registration of the majority 
of the Irish Intermediate teachers and to - help lo place them in such a position 
that they could, by the ordinary working of supply and demand, gradually 
secure more adequate salaries. The effect of insisting upon - even minimum 
qualifications was shown by their requirement as a condition of earning 
grants in Science and Drawing under the regulations of the Department 
of Technical Instruction. The difficulty of obtaining teachers was a, t once 
felt by the schools, and qualified Science teachers were at a premium. 

276. We desire to point out that advancing years impair efficiency in the 
teaching profession to a much greater extent than in most professions. In 
the event of additional funds being hereafter at the disposal of the Irish 
Government, we can conceive no better use to which they could be put 
than establishing a pension fund for Intermediate teachers. 

27 7. It has already been observed that the existence of a common register 
of teachers and the proper representation of Irish Intermediate teachers upon 
it are desirable, with a view to securing a free interchange of teachers between 
the countries which such a register concerns. The openings for Irish students 
are not too numerous, and the result of a system of recognition common to 
the British Islands would tend towards equalising the salaries ot assistants 
just in proportion as the interchange of teachers was free and unrestricted. 

(c). Proper Staffing of Schools, 

278. We do not think it either necessary or advisable to make special 
recommendations under this heading, or to suggest regulations, for example, 
as to the number of scholars which any 6ne teacher should be allowed to 
teach. Control of this kind is ill-suited to that freedom for the Intermediate 
schools which it is necessary to foster. Again, it would not be practicable 
to require at once that none but registered teachers should be employed, 
because some years must elapse before the younger teachers can secure the 
necessary qualifications. Each school must rather be judged with reference 
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to the function it discharges in the area which it serves and in the general 
Intermediate system of the country. The general principles are clear — that 
each member of the staff must be efficient for the work which he has to do, 
and the teaching staff must be sufficient in number and qualifications for 
providing adequate instruction in each subject of the approved curriculum. 
These principles would apply to all departments of a school. The cases would 
probably not be numerous in which an insufficient staff would not be 
strengthened after consultation between the inspector and the school 
authorities, followed, if necessary, by a formal intimation from the Central 
Authority that an addition to the staff was required. There might be a few 
cases in which non-compliance as regards sufficiency in the number of the 
staff would necessitate special investigation, and a second and perhaps 
independent report. Ultimately non-compliance would of course result in a 
withdrawal of the school grant, but we believe that such cases would be very 
few indeed in schools once recognised under the conditions which we have 
suggested. There might too be instances in which a teacher was clearly 
inefficient. In many of these cases it is not a little probable that the 
Inspector’s opinion would act as a powerful support to the head master and 
the school authorities. 

During our visits to the schools we were impressed by the fact that the 
teachers who could be counted inefficient were to be found chiefly in 
institutions which it would be impossible to recognise in any organised 
system. As we have been careful to imply, a teacher’s work must be viewed 
in all its parts before he can be condemned. Some teachers who would, 
repeatedly fail to give a lesson such as a particular inspector might deem, 
desirable for a particular class at a certain stage of its work in a subject, much 
less to question a class to the inspector’s satisfaction, would often be found on 
closer inquiry to exercise special care in the correction of written work, to be 
successful in stimulating the duller scholars, or in teaching parts of the 
subject other than those upon which the class was engaged on the occasion 
of the inspector’s visit. It has to be remembered that a great gain, perhaps- 
in some ways the chief gain, on the educational side, of an organised system 
of inspection is indirect. Greater thought would be bestowed upon the 
organisation of the school, upon the distribution of the work among the 
members of the staff, more care taken by the teacher in the preparation of his- 
lessons, more thoroughness bestowed upon those departments of the school, 
which do not send In pupils for examinations. All this would react favour- 
ably upon the staff and upon the school as a whole. 


(d). Registration of Schools. 

279. Under the system which we have recommended, Irish Intermediate 
Schools would be registered, just as English Secondary Schools are, in 
two ways : — (1). They would be recognised and registered by the Central 
Authority for the purposes of the School Grant. (2). They would, also, be 
recognised for the specific purpose of the registration of teachers by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council. Such recognition would be effected through 
the officers of the Irish Central Authority, and would be facilitated by the 
bonus on registered teachers. Minor details, for example, the notification by 
the Council to the Central Authority at stated intervals of any changes in the 
Register affecting Irish Intermediate Schools, or teachers employed in them, 
would offer no difficulty in their settlement. 


F. H. DALE. 


T. A. STEPHENS. 

H. M. Ivsvectors of Schools. ■ 


JBoakd of Education, Whitehall, 
15 th February , 1905. 
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general summary of conclusions and 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

X. 

1. As regards the existing relation of Intermediate to Primary Education, 
the following specific defects have been noted : — 

(I.) Although many children pass from the National to the Intermediate 
Schools, no steps are taken to secure that such passage shall be 
made at the most suitable point in the child’s school life. Over- 
lapping in the form of undue retention of the scholars in Primary 
Schools is so common as to be practically universal. 

(II.) There is a great deficiency in the provision of scholarships, or 
bursaries, for the transference of poor children of ability from the 
National to the Intermediate Schools. Such provision is, in 
particular, entirely absent as regards children living in most of 
the rural districts, especially as regards the poorer Roman Catholic 
boys intended for secular pursuits. 

(III.) There is a considerable local deficiency of schools, especially in the 
North of Ireland, for supplying a systematic course of Intermediate 
Education in its lower grades to children attending the National 
Schools whose parents, though possessing limited means, could 
afford to give them such education, (pp. 1-17.) 

2. The primary cause of this want of co-ordination between the system of 
Intermediate and that of Primary Education, is the non-existence in Ireland 
of any Department with power .to survey the two systems as a whole ; 
co-ordination could only be effectively secured by means of legislation, 
(pp. 17-20.) 

3. The existing system of scholarships awarded by the Intermediate Board 
should be reconstructed. In particular there should be two distinct classes of 
Junior Scholarships tenable at Intermediate Schools, the first class for scholars 
from the Primary Schools, the second open to all children within the limits of 
age. Apparently a sum of £4,050 per annum, would be available for these 
Junior Scholarships, (pp. 20-23.) 

4. A Central Authority might undertake various measures to remedy the 
deficiency of good local schools for children up to sixteen, namely (after a 
detailed survey of each district) by making loans to Managers for new build- 
ings, by encouraging local Technical Committees to assist schools in their 
areas, by establishing in .certain districts advanced departments in National 
Schools, by regularising the position of the Model Schools, and by arranging 
for the instruction of monitors in the lower - grade Intermediate Schools, 
(pp. 23-27.) 

. 5. The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction has assisted 
in the erection and equipment of laboratories in Intermediate Schools, and has 
reformed the teaching in Experimental Science. This result has been secured 
by the co-operation of the Intermediate Education Board, and marks a distinct 
advance in the efficiency of Irish Intermediate Education, (pp. 27-30.) 

6. Serious defects, however, in organisation arise from the fact that the 
Intermediate Schools have to deal with two authorities. Grants are made on 
two principles inconsistent with each other, the rules of the two Boards 
relating to the management of schools are at variance, a school subsidised by 
the one Board may be refused recognition by the other, in some cases 
laboratories have been added to unsuitable school buildings, and a premium is 
put on the teaching of science, which shpuld not be treated as a subject 
detached from the rest of the curriculum, (pp. 31-34.)- 
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7-_ The remedy for these defects would appear to be to transfer the 
administration of the funds devoted to the promotion of Science and Art in 
the Intermediate Schools from the Department to the Central Authority ; 
such a change would not impair the proper co-ordination of Intermediate and 
Technical Education, (p. 34.) 

8. The connection of the Universities with Intermediate Education is at 
present very imperfect. The Intermediate Board does not necessarily 
include representatives of the Universities ; there is a lack of substantial 
identity between the Intermediate Board’s courses of study and those 
required for the University Entrance Examinations; there is an overlapping 
of Examinations ; the Intermediate Board’s methods of awarding Exhibitions 
prevent proper preparation for subsequent Honours courses at the University 
(pp. 35-37.) 

9. These defects can only be removed by the equalization of the final 
School Examinations held by the State with the Entrance Examinations to the 
Universities. For this purpose, and in order that the Universities may 
exercise a preponderant influence on the higher classes of the First Grade 
Schools, we recommend the formation by the Central Authority of a small 
Consultative Committee, which) should include representatives of the 
Universities, (pp. 37-38.) 

II. 

10. As regards premises and equipment,, the larger schools, chiefly 
boarding schools, in number about 65 boys’ and 6 2 girls’ schools, are well 
provided ; there are some 50 day schools with about 50 scholars ^ach, and 
the condition of these institutions is as a rule also not unsatisfactory ; but of 
the 110 schools with fewer than 50 scholars each, at least 40 fall below a 
projier standard as regards school-rooms, cloak-rooms, playgrounds, lio-hting, 
ventilation and sanitary arrangements, (pp. 38-41.) 

11. Such unsatisfactory institutions are in some cases the result of an 
■over-multiplication of schools, generally of Protestant schools, (pp. 41-42). 

12. Efficiency would often be promoted by the amalgamation of several 
institutions into one effective school. It is desirable that the Central 
Authority regulating Intermediate schools should have power to deal with 
schemes of School Endowment, as is the case in England, (pp. 41-42) 

^13. As regards staffing, the majority of the clerical teachers in the Boman 
Catholic Schools have received their training at Maynooth or at some other 
institution of University rank ; the proportion of graduates among the women 
teachers in Roman Catholic schools was 8 per cent. In Protestant schools 
the proportion of graduates was 55.8 per cent, of the men and 30 per cent of 
the women -teachers, (p. 42). 

14. The number of teachers employed in an Intermediate School is generally 
adequate — in fact, the rules of the Intermediate Board result in many cases 
m the staff being unduly large, (pp. 42-43.) 

15. The most serious defect in the staffing is the employment, especially in 
Protestant schools, of a large number of inexperienced assistant-teachers who 
do not intend to remain members of the profession. The primary cause of 
this serious defect is the lowness of salaries ; it was found that the average 
salarv of assistant-masters in 70 Intermediate schools was £82 6s. 7d., and of 
assistant-mistresses in 47 schools was £48 2 s. 7d. (pp. 43-44.) 


III. 

16. The amount paid in school-grant in 1903 was £57,318 1U, and this 
sum was allocated to the schools on the same principle of individual examina- 
tion (Results Fees system) a3 was laid down in the Act of 1878, althouo-h 
the amount distributed has been enormously increased by the addition to the 
Intermediate Funds of the residue of the Irish share of the Excise money. 
■Consequently, since neither the number of schools nor that of students has 
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greatly increased, the average capitation grant to the schools for each individual 
success now bears no reasonable proportion to the cost of educating the 
pupil. On the other hand, the total aid to the schools is not in. excess of their 
needs ; it is desirable to increase the sum available for the schools by reducing 
the excessive cost of administration and of examination machinery, (pp.44-46). 

17 . The following grave educational defects are inherent in the present, 
system : — 

(I.)-— The work of a school, as a whole, is not tested, nor is efficiency 

secured, (pp 47-48.) 

To provide a remedy for this defect the Intermediate Board desire to appoint 
a permanent inspectorate, but this course is not to be recommended so long 
as in other respects the existing system remains unchanged, (pp.- 48-50.) 

(II.) — The grant to the school is subject to extreme variability, and the- 

rules governing its distribution are unduly complicated, (pp. 50-52.) 

(III.) There is no differentiation of the curricula of the schools. In 
particular, the group-system has failed to effect that differentiation 
of schools which was pressed upon the Vice-Regal Commission, and 
which is an essential principle in the educational organisation of 
other countries, (pp. 53-59.) 

(IV.) A continuous course of study is secured for only a small number of 
the pupils of Intermediate schools, (pp. 60-61.) 

(V.) Other serious defects are : — The hindrance to proper educational 
experiments ; the danger of a loss of initiative on the part of many 
teachers ; the subordination of the organisation of the school to- 
the requirements of an external examination ; neglect of physical 
training ; the undue prominence of monetary rewards, (pp. 61-63.) 

18. We recommend that the Act be so amended as to remove the restriction 
which at present compels the Central Authority to award its grants largely on 
individual examination, (pp. 63-64.) 

19. As a condition precedent to receiving grants, a school should be 
officially recognised by the Central Authority ; such recognition to be given on 
the requirements of the Authority being satisfied as to premises, staff, school 
fees, the school being “ necessary,” and as to inspection and examinations for 
School Certificates, (pp. 65-66.) 

20. To schools so recognised a block capitation grant should be paid annually, 
(p. 66). The total amount to be distributed amongst the schools would be 
about £70,000 per annum, which would probably ensure an average payment 
of not less than £6 per pupil, (pp. 67-68.) 

21. The efficiency of the recognised school should be secured by inspection, but 
it should not be the function of the inspectors who would be appointed to assess 
the exact amount of grant to be paid to each school (pp. 68-70). The exami- 
nation system should comprise an internal examination conducted by the school 
authorities, under the general supervision of the inspectors, and external 
examinations for School Certificates, conducted by the Central Authority, 
(pp. 71-72.) 

22. These Certificates should be of two grades, determined by the ages at 
which pupils leave the Intermediate schools. The Lower Certificate 
Examination should also serve for awarding scholarships to boys continuing 
at school in order to prepare for the Universities, and on the Higher 
School Certificates Examination scholarships should be given to students to- 
enable them to proceed to the Universities, (pp. 72-74.) 
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IV 

23. No conditions at present exist for Intermediate teachers analogous to 
those in force for Elementary teachers with regard to standard of qualifica- 
tions, provision for training, and recognition of training and registration ; 
consequently the standard of remuneration for Intermediate teachers is 
lamentably low. (pp. 75-77). 

24. The registration of Irish Intermediate schools and teachers will be best 
effected by making use of the common Register established for the United 
Kingdom and the British Colonies by Order in Council of March 6th, 1902. 
(pp. 75-79.) 

25. The small number of Irish schools and teachers so registered at present 
is chiefly attributable to the absence of any complete system of inspection of 
Intermediate schools, (p. 76.) 

26. The steps taken to provide training for Intermediate teachers should 
be in general conformity with the Regulations for such training prescribed 
under the Order in Council ; but regard should be had, in the recognition of 
institutions and schemes for training teachers by the Central Authority, to 
the special conditions prevailing in many Irish Schools, e.g., Convent schools, 
(pp. 77-79.) 

27. There are in existence in Ireland three or four schemes for such training, 
which, with modifications and extensions, appear to meet the requirements, 
namely, the schemes in connection with St. Mary’s College, Waterford, and 
the Training College of the Christian Brothers at Marino, and the courses 
instituted at present for examination purposes only at some of the institutions 
of University rank. (pp. 79-81.) 

28. Whilst any scheme for suddenly raising the salaries of assistant-masters 
and mistresses would be impracticable, much might be gradually effected by 
eliminating unqualified persons by means of registration and inspection. A 
Pension Fund for Intermediate teachers is eminently desirable, (p. 82.) 

29. In order to encourage the employment of registered teachers, we 
recommend the payment out of the Intermediate funds of a bonus of £5 per 
year for ten years to each Intermediate school for each teacher on the staff 
registered in Column B. (p. 82.) 


[Appendices 
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APPENDIX I. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Scholarships for Boys. 

Scholarships are offered for competition amongst boys attending Primary 
Schools. The main object of these Scholarships is to aid promising boys,., 
who have already received a satisfactory primary education, to attend, at an 
approved Secondary School, instruction in Experimental Science and 
Drawing, in order that they may be fitted to enter upon an industrial career,, 
or to take advantage of further technical training. 

General Conditions. 

(1.) The Scholarships will be tenable only by boys — 

( а ) Who are over twelve, and under fifteen, years of age on the 

1st of June, 1905, and who are not already in attendance at 
a Secondary School. 

(б) Whose parents or guardians have heen resident in the area ad- 

ministered by the County Committee for at least one year 
immediately preceding the 1st of June, 1905. 

(2.) The Scholarships will be awarded on the result of an examination 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 
This examination will be held on the 30th of June, 1905, at centres which 
will be fixed when all the applications have been received. The subjects and 
time-table of the examination will be : — 

Arithmetic. — Friday, June 30 th, 11 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

The Principles of "Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; with examples involving 
Addition, Subtraction, and multiplication. 

Proportion, Simple Interest, Practice, Unitary Method. 

The Metric System. 

Methods of Weighing and Measurement. 

Measurement of lengths, areas, and volumes. 


English. — Friday, June 30 th, 1.0 p.m. to 2.15 p.m. 

Composition. A short essay or letter of thirty or forty lines — with correct 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation — on some familiar subject. 

Ability to answer in fully formed sentences questions on the meaning of 
words and phrases, and on the matter of a passage read. 

Knowledge of a passage of poetry. 

Grammar. The construction of words — prefixes, affixes, and roots. 
Analysis of simple and complex sentences. 

Correction of faulty sentences. 
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Drawing. — Friday, June 30 th, 2.30 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 

1. Freehand Drawing. 

2. Simple exercises in Design. 

3. Model Drawing of Simple Common Objects. 

4. Simple Geometrical Drawing. 

5. Memory Drawing. 

Candidates may be examined on any part of these Syllabuses. 

One hundred marks will be assigned for Arithmetic, one hundred for 
English, and fifty for Freehand Drawing, 

(3.) Forms of application for admission to the examination may be obtained 
from the Secretary to the County Committee, and must be returned, duly 
filled in, by the 10th day of June. 

(4.) The Scholarships will be tenable at recognised Secondary Schools 
selected by the parents or guardians of the successful candidates, and which 
have been specially approved of, in writing, by the Department as suitable 
for the purpose. (See note below.) 

(5) . Successful candidates will be required to begin attendance at the 
approved school at the beginning of the school year, and in no case later than 
the 1st of October. They will be required to furnish certificates of birth for 
the inspection of the County Committee. 

(6) . The amount of the Scholarship will be paid to the parents or guardians 
of the scholar in instalments, payable on or about the 15th October, 15th 
January, 15th April, and 15th July. The second and further instalments will 
in each case be paid only after satisfactory reports of attendance and 
progress have been received from the Principal of the School. 

(7.) The Scholarships are tenable for one year, but may be renewed for a 
second year if the reports of the Department’s Inspector show that such 
renewal would be beneficial. Under special circumstances the Scholarships 
may be renewed for a third or even for a fourth year. 

(8) . The County Committee may refuse to award the full number of 
Scholarships should a sufficient number of qualified candidates not show 
sufficient merit ; and they reserve the right at any time to determine any 
Scholarship, without notice, upon being satisfied that its continuance is for 
any reason undesirable. 

(9) . In the case of difficulties arising in connection with the awarding or 
holding of these Scholarships, the matter will be referred to the Department, 
whose decision shall be final. 

The Scholarship Scheme shall be suitably advertised by the Committee 
during the month of May. This may best be done by sending a copy of the 
scheme to all Primary Schools within the area administered by the Committee, 
and by inserting an advertisement once in the papers circulating within the 
-county. 


Note. — For the purpose of this Scholarship Scheme, “ recognised Secondary Schools ” shall 
be taken to mean schools working in accordance with the regulations of the Department for 
Day Secondary Schools. The school need not necessaiily be situated in the county. The 
question of approving schools will be taken into consideration by the Department annually, when 
the choice of schools by the parents or guardians has been notified. 


M 2 
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APPENDIX II. 

Return showing the Amounts granted up to 31st July, 1904, by Technical 
Instruction Committees towards the cost of equipping Science 
Laboratories, Art Rooms, Manual Training Workshops, and Domestic 
Economy Class Rooms in Secondary Schools. 


Committee. 

Amount. 

County Boroughs : 

£ s. d. 

Dublin, ..... 

2,105 13 3 

Belfast, ..... 

2,187 15 0 

Cork, ..... 

1,716 10 4 

Limerick, ..... 

348 3 10 

Waterford, .... 

642 10 1 

Urban Districts : 


Ballymena, .... 

100 0 0 

Clonmel, ..... 

350 0 0 

Enniscorthy, .... 

193 19 0 

Kilkenny, ..... 

110 0 0 

Larne, ..... 

50 0 0 

New Boss, ..... 

264 17 3 

Tralee, ..... 

160 0 0 

Counties : 


Carlow, ..... 

390 18 11 

Cavan, ..... 

350 0 0 

Clare, ... 

111 0 11 

Cork, 

1,399 11 4 

Donegal, ..... 

180 0 0 

Galway, ..... 

414 14 7 

Kerry, ..... 

337 2 10 

Kildare, ..... 

320 17 9 

Longford, ..... 

125 0 0 

Louth, ..... 

411 1 5 

Mayo, ..... 

116 18 2 

Meath, ..... 

300 0 0 

Queen’s County, .... 

500 0 0 

Roscommon, .... 

163 15 11 

Sligo, 

579 9 7 

Tipperary (North Riding), . 

450 0 0 

Tipperary (South Riding), . 

141 19 1 

Waterford, .... 

468 12 0 

Westmeath, .... 

39 9 9 


£15,030 1 0 


APPENDIX III. 

Statement showing the Number and the Total Value of Scholarships from. 
Primary to Secondary Schools awarded by Committees of Technical 
Instruction during the School Sessions 1902-3 and 1903-4. 


Committee. 

1902-3. 

1903-4. 

jNumber, 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 



£ 


£ 

Co. Carlow, .... 

- 

- 

12 

115 

Co. Longford, .... 

8 

130 

11 

160 

Queen’s County, 

Co. Tipperary (North Riding) . 

10 

150 

8 

120 

6 

90 

6 

80 

Urban and Rural Districts of Tipperary, 

6 

72 

4 

48 

Totals, . 

30 

£442 

41 

£523 
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APPENDIX IV- 


* THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE VICEREGAL COMMISSION 
OF 1898 CONTAINED IN THE SUMMARY OF THE FINAL 
REPORT, TOGETHER WITH A RETURN SHOWING HOW 
FAR THESE RECOMMENDATIONS HAVE BEEN ENFORCED. 


1. That a public general examination of students should be retained as the 
basis of the calculation of the school grant, but that this examination should 
not be competitive. 

The last clause is not in operation except for pass 
students. 

2. That the papers set at this examination should be of such a character 
as (a) to test true educational work, as distinct from the mere overloading of 
the memory, and ( b ) to be within the capacity of a well-taught pupil of 
average ability. 

The Examiners now receive directions accordingly. 

3. That the programme of the Board should prescribe at least two distinct 
courses — (1) the Grammar School Course, and (2) the Modern Course, in 
either of which a student may present himself for examination. 

Though the two Courses were adopted by the 
Board, the Modern Course has been subdivided 
into three, viz The Modem Literary, the 
Mathematical, and the Experimental Science. 

The Grammar School Course is now called the 
Classical Course. 

4 That the school grant should be a capitation grant paid on the 
“ Intermediate School Roll,” ascertained in the manner which we have 
already explained. 

5. That in order to be entitled to receive a grant at the minimum rate, a 
school should be required to pass a fair proportion of the total number ot 
pupils on the “ Intermediate School Roll, as defined above. 

6. That a school possessing the prescribed percentage of the total number 
of its pupils on the roll as defined above should receive a grant at a certain 
rate ; and that the percentage should be graduated according to the propor- 
tion of passes until a defined maximum rate is reached. The capitation 
grant payable to a school, thus ascertained, may be called the norma 
School Grant.” 

Nos. 4, 5, 6 ; — 

In 1902 the School Grant was distributed 
according to these principles, but the Recom- 
mendations are not now in force. 

7. That in order to encourage schools of more than average efficiency 
the “Normal School Grant” payable to a school should be increased by the 
addition of bonuses, at rates to be prescribed by the Board, as for 
instance : — 

la) By the addition of a bonus, or bonuses, if the average marks gained 
by its pupils, in all grades, amount to a certain percentage ox the 
maximum number of marks attainable at the public general 
examination. 

♦The statements as to the enforcement of each recommendation are supplied by the courtesy of the Assistant 
Commissioners, in reply to questions addressed to them. 
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(b.) By an additional bonus, if the number of its passes in the Middle 
Grade be not less than a prescribed percentage of the number 
of its passes in the Junior Grade. 

(c.) By an additional bonus, if the number of its passes in the Senior 
Grade be not less than a prescribed percentage of the number 
of its passes in the J unior Grade. 

(d.) By an additional bonus as the result of inspection, subject to the 
limitations stated in the body of our report. 

8. That the “ normal school grant ” should be reduced by a prescribed per- 
centage in the case of a school the number of whose passes in the J unior 
Grade does not bear a fair proportion to the number of its passes in the 
Preparatory Grade. 

9. That, to guard against the inconvenience otherwise likely to result from 
sudden changes in the amount of the yearly school grant, the grant should be 
given each year, not upon the results of the examination in one year only, but 
upon an average taken on a triennial period. 

10. That, to enable a school to have, before breaking up for the summer 
vacation, an exact knowledge of its financial position as affected by the grant 
from the Board, the three years preceding each current year should be taken 
as the triennial period, so that, for instance, the grant for 1904 should be fixed 
by the results of the examination of 1901, 1902, and 1903, a special provision 
being made for the transitional period intervening between the old and the 
new systems. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 

Not adopted at any time. 

11. That, in subjects which cannot be adequately tested by written exam- 
ination, the Board should adopt means to satisfy itself of the efficiency of the 
teaching, by the visit of an Inspector, or by viva voce examination in the 
school or at a common centre. 

12. That the Board should satisfy itself as to the sufficiency of the teaching 
staff ; the sanitary condition of the school ; and the reasonableness of the 
arrangement as to school hours. 

Nos. 11 and 12 

Adopted in principle, but not carried out, owing 
to the action of the Treasury. 

In Science, practical tests and inspections are 
carried out for the Board by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction ; and in 
Music a practical examination is similarly con- 
ducted by the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 

No Schools refused to submit to the inspection 
of the temporary Inspectors. 

No action has been taken to compel any school 
to make better provision in the three directions 
specified in 12. No school has been in any way 
penalised under Rule 59 ( b ).* 

13. That the Board should also satisfy itself that, in schools where Natural 
.and Experimental Sciences are taught, proper equipment and appliances have 
been provided and used for teaching these Sciences practically. 

This is carried out by the Department. 

14. That submission to the requirements of the Board in the matters men- 
tioned in 11, 12, and 13 should be a condition precedent to a school obtaining 
any grant from the Board. 

See above. 

* Rule 59 (J). “ He [each manager of a school] shall comply with the requirements of the Board as to the 
provisions for health, recreation sanitation, and physical exercise which the Board may judge necessary in the 
condition of the school.” 
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15. That an honour examination should be held in each year immediately 
after the general pass examination, and that the Board should continue to 
allocate in each year a portion of the funds under its control for exhibitions 
and prizes, subject as regards the mode of distribution, to any modification 
which may take place under the suggestion contained in part IX. of this 
Report. 

The pass and honour examinations are held con- 
currently. 

16. That the Board should be authorized to stipulate with Managers pre- 
senting pupils for examination in the Natural and Experimental Sciences, 
that a certain proportion of the school grant should be applied in the 
provision of proper equipment and appliances for the practical teaching of 
these sciences. 

This stipulation has been made in the case of 
each Manager who has received an advance for the 
purpose of providing Science outfit. 

17. That the Board should be empowered to advance money to Managers 
of schools upon approved security, to enable them to provide proper equip- 
ment and appliances for the teaching of Practical Science, and for similar 
purposes to be approved by the Board. 

A total sum of £16,025 18s. 6 d. has been ad- 
vanced to the Managers of 31 schools. 


APPENDIX V. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Registration Regulations {Extracts.') 

Revised up to March 1, 1904, consisting of the Regulations for the 

FORMATION OF A REGISTER OF TEACHERS ESTABLISHED BY THE SCHEDULE TO 

the Order in Council of March 6, 1902, together with Modifications 
made up to March 1, 1904. 


2. A person shall be entitled to be placed on Column B of the register 
of teachers if he satisfies the registration authority that he. fulfils the 
conditions set forth in Regulation 3 ; or if he applies at any time 
within three years- from the establishment of the registration authority to 
be placed on the Column B of the register, and satisfies the registration 
authority that he fulfils the conditions set forth in Regulation 4. 

3. A person shall be entitled to be placed on Column B of the register if he 
fulfils the following conditions : — 

(1) He must have obtained a degree conferred by some University ot 
the United Kingdom, or have obtained a recognised degree con- 
ferred by some other approved University,* or have obtained one of 
the diplomas or certificates mentioned in Appendix A to these 
Regulations, or have attained some other approved standard of 
general education. 

* The words in italics were added by an Order of the Board dated 2nd February, 1904. 
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(2) He must either — 

(i.) have resided and undergone a course of training 

(a) for at least one year, or (6) for periods amounting altogether 
to not less than one year under circumstances which, in 
the opinion of the registration authority, render the 
periods equivalent to a continuous year, or ( c ) in the 
case of a student who has taken honours in the Final 
Examination for a degree after spending four academic 
years at some University in the United Kingdom, for 
two terms at least taken continuously, 
at one of the Universities or Training Colleges mentioned in 
Appendix D to these Regulations or some other recognised 
institution for the training of Secondary Teachers, and have 
passed the examination for one of the diplomas or certificates 
in the Theory and Practice of Teaching mentioned in Appendix 
C to these regulations, or 

(ii.) have passed an approved examination in the Theory of Teaching, 
have spent at least one year as a student-teacher under 
supervision at a recognised school (not being an elementary 
school), and have produced evidence of ability to teach, or 

(iii.) have passed an approved examination in the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching, and have spent at least five years as a student- 
teacher under supervision at a recognised school ( not being an 
elementary school), where the Head Master has entered into an 
approved agreement with him for his proper training as a 
student -teacher, or* 

(iv.) have passed an approved examination in the theory of teaching, 
and have, with, the sanction of the Board, undergone training at 
one of the Universities or Training Colleges mentioned in 
Appendix D to these Regulations or some other recognized 
Institution, for the training of Secondary Teachers, and served 
as a student-teacher under supervision at a recognised school {not 
being an elementary school), for periods which amount in the 
aggregate to not less than one year, and have productd evidence 
of ability to teach.* 

(3.) He must, unless he ha« spent at least five years as a student-teacher 
under sub-section iii., have spent at least one year of probation as 
a teacher at a recognised school (not being an elementary school), 
and must satisfy the registration authority that he has shown 
fitness for the teaching profession. 

4. A person shall be entitled to be placed in Column B of the register if at 
any time within four years from the establishment of the registration 
authority he makes application to be so placed, and fulfils the following 
conditions : — 

(1) He must have obtained a degree conferred by some University of the 

United Kingdom, or have obtained a recognised degree conferred by 
some other approved University, or must show to the satisfaction 
of the registration authority that he has obtained one of the 
diplomas or certificates, or has passed one of the examinations 
mentioned in Appendices A and B to these Regulations, 
or has attained some other approved .standard of general educa- 
tion ; and 

(2) He must either — 

(i.) have been engaged as a teacher at a recognised school or schools 
(not being an elementary school or schools), 

(a) throughout the three years next preceding his application, 
or (b) for periods amounting altogether to not less than 
three years under circumstances which, in the opinion of 
the registration authority, render the periods equivalent 
to a period of three years next preceding his application. 

* The words in italics were added by an Order of the Board dated 2nd February, 1904, 
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(ii.) have passed the examination for one of the diplomas or 
certificates in the Theory and Practice of Teaching mentioned in 
Appendix C to these Regulations, and produce evidence satis- 
factory to the registration authority of experience in teaching 
(other than teaching in an elementary school or teaching of a 
purely elementary character) extending over a period of not 
less than three years. 

Provided that a head master or head mistress of a recognised school (not 
being an elementary school) shall be entitled on application to be placed on 
Column B of the register without fulfilling the above conditions, if the 
applicant has held the office for at least one year previous to the date of his 
application. 

5. — (1) The registration authority may place on Column B of the register 
the name of any person who does not fulfil all the conditions of registration, 
but who, in their opinion, would have fulfilled all the necessary conditions 
but for the fact — 

(a) that part of the period of his study or training was spent in an 

approved course of study or training at a foreign university, 
college, or school, or 

(b) that part of the period of his study, training, or probation was spent 

in original research certified to have been conducted under proper 
supervision and to the satisfaction of the registration authority. 

(2.) The registration authority may, if they think fit, at any time within 
three years from the establishment of the registration authority, place on 
Column B of the register the name of any person who does not fulfil all the 
conditions of registration, but who has either — 

(a) in their opinion, proved himself to be an exceptionally qualified 
teacher ; or (6) has had experience extending over a period of 
not less than ten years of. teaching (other than teach i no- in an 
elementary school, or teaching of a purely elementary character), 
and has in their opinion shown ability to teach. 

(3.) The registration authority shall report to the Board every three 
months the name of every person registered under this Regulation 
and the grounds of his registration/ 

15. In these regulations — 

“ The Board ” means the Board of Education. 

“ Approved ” or “ recognised ” means approved or recognised for the 
time being by the Board for the purpose of the regulation in 
which the expression is used. 

The ;t registration authority ” means the body to be established for 
forming and keeping the register. 

A “ student-teacher ” means a student in training for the teaching prof ession 
who does not count as part of the school staff, and in respect of ivhom a fee is 
paid or some other definite provision for the expense of training is made, and 
in respect of ivhom approved provision is made for — 

(a.) Adequate opportunity for the study, under supervision, of the theory 
of education, including the principles of Teaching, Discipline, and 
l 'School Management ; 

(b.) Sufficient practice, under supervision, in the actual work of managing 
school classes and in the application of theory to practice. 

Provided that a student-teacher in a school recoQnised for the purpose of 
Regulation 3 (2) Hi., may receive a salary and count as part of the school 
staff* 

16. These regulations may be from time to time modified and altered by 
regulations framed by the consultative committee with the approval of the 
Board. 

* The words in italics were added by an Order of the Board dated 2nd February, 1904. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Map of each of the provinces, showing — 

(1.) Every Intermediate School appearing in Intermediate list, 1903. 

(2.) Homan Catholic Schools marked in red, Protestant in blue. 

(3.) Boys’ schools marked B, Girls’ schools marked G, mixed M. 

(4.) Dublin and Belfast inside circles, in which are stated the number of 
Intermediate Roman Catholic Schools in red, &c. ; the number of Intermediate 
Protestant Schools in blue, &c. 

(5.) Population of each town. 


DUBLIN : Printed for His Majesty's Stationery Offioe, 
By ALEX. THOM & Co. (Limited). 87, ,88. & S3. Abbey -street. 
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Province of Ulster 
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Province of Leinster 
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Province of Munster 




Province of Connaught 
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Trade (Imports and Exports) of the United Kingdom with the Colonies and Foreign Countries. Kates oi Wages and Hours 
of Labour at Home and Abroad ; Customs Tariff ; Food Supply, &e., viz. : — 

[Cd. 2192.] Statistical Abstract op tiie United Kingdom. Years 1889-1903. 

[Cd. 1912] Do. do. Colonies. Years 1889-1903. 

[Cd. 2202.] Do, do. Foreign Countries. Years 1892-1901-02. 

(Cd. 2299] Do. do. British India. Years 1893-1894 to 1902-1903. 

[Cd. 2043, 2081.] Trade or the United Kingdom, 1903. Vols. I. and II. 

[Cd. 2340.] Foreign Import Duties, 1904. 

[Cd. 2185.] Colonial Import Duties, 1904. 

[Cd. 2491.] Labour Statistics— United Kingdom. 10th Abstract,. 1902-1904. 

H.C. 321. — Wholesale and Retail Prices— United Kingdom, 1902. Report on 
[Cd. 2122.] Navigation and Shippil-u Statement. 1903. 

[Cd. 1872.] Austeo-Hunoary. Proposed New General Customs Tariff. 

[Cd. 1758.] Food Stuffs. Foreign Legislation respecting Gambling in “ Options *’ and “ Futures.” 

[Cd. 1761.] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. Memoranda, Tables, and Charts, 
the Board of Trade. 

[CJd, 2337.] British and Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions. (Second Series.) 

[Cd. 2473.] East India. Trade of. Years 1899-1900 to 1903-1904. 

[Cd. 1807.] Treaties of Commerce and Navigation with Foreign Countries. Most Favoured Nations Clauses 
in foreo 1st July, 1903. Price lOld. 

[Cd. 1931.] East India. Views of the Government of India on the Question of Preferential Tariffs. 

[Cd. 1938.] Tariff Wars between certain European States. 

H.C. No. 344. ^Continental Free Eokts. 

[Cd.. 2184.] Statistical Tables relating to British Colonies, Possessions, and Protectorates. Part XXVII. 

1902. Price 7s. 

H.L.— No. 190.— Preferential and Retaliatory Duties. Differential Duties. Years 1S23 to 1880. Price Is. 0 d. 
|Cd. 232C.[ Colonies. Preferential Trade. Resolutions passed since 1890 in favour. Prieo 3d. 

[Cd. 2395.] Statistical Abstracts of the British Empire. Years 1889-1903. Price 6d. 

[Cd. 2414.] New German Tariff, as modified by Treaties ; como into force 1st March, 1908. Price Is. lOd. 


Price Is. 3d. 
Price Is. lOd. 
Price Is. 6 d. 
Price Is. 2d. 
Price 12s. Id. 
v Prico 2s. 
Price 2c. Id. 
Price Is. 2d. 
Price 2s, Id. 
Prioe 3s. 2d. 
Price 9d. 
Price 5 id. 


Price 3«. lid. 
Price is. 3d. 


Prioe 5 \d. 
Price Sld. 
Price. 2. I d. 


Record Office Publications : 

I. Calendars. Imp. Svo. Cloth. Price los. per vol. : — 

Close Rolls. Edward III. Vol. VIII. 1346-1349. 

II. Lists and Indexes. No. XIX. State Papers, Foreign. 

III. Privy Council of England. Acts of. New Series. Vol. XXIX. 1598-9.. 

IV. Chronicles of England. — R oyal 8vo. Half bound. Price 10s. per vol. : — 
Ykar Books of the Reign of Edward III. Years XVII: and XVIII. 

VL Scottish. : — 

Guide to the Public Records of Scotland. 

State Papers relating to Scotland, Vol. IV. 1571-1574. 

Military 

Commission in His Majesty’s Regular Forges. Short Guide to obtaining a. 
Field Service Regulations. Part I. Combined Training. 

Infantry Training. 1905. 

King's Regulations and Orders for the Army. (Provisional Edition.) 1904. 
Musketry Exercise (Provisional. 1004. 

Musketry Regulations. 1905. 

Yeomanry, Imperial. Tkaixinc. 

i ydrographical 

Arctic Pilot. Vol. III. 

North Sea Pilot. Part II. Sixth Edition. 

Red Ska and Gulf of Aden Pilot 1900. Supplement to 9th December, 1904. 


Price is. 
Price XOr. 


Price 3s. Gd. 
Price 155, 

Price 4d. 
Price Is, 
Price Is. 
Price Is. 6d. 
Price 3 di 
Price Is. 
Price Id. 

Price 5*. 
Price 2®. 6d. 
Price Gd. 


Price 6d. 
Price 3d, 
Price 3d. 

Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W., viz. 

Colonies, Handbooks foil 1905. Svo. Wrapper. 

No. 1. Canada. 2. New South Wales. 3. Victoria. 4. South Australia. 5. Queensland. 6. Western Australia, 
7. Tasmania. 8. New Zealand.. 9. Cape Colony. 10. Natal. 11. Transvaal. 12. Orange River Colony. 

Price Id. each. 

No. 13. Professional Handbook. 14. Emigration Statutes and General Handbook. Price -3d. each. 

No. 15 (viz., Nos. 1 to 14 in cloth). Price 2s. 

Intending Emigrants, Information for Argentine Republic, price 2d. British East Africa Protectorate, 1904, 
price 6d. Ceylon, June, 1904, price Id. Federated Malay States, Jan., 1904, price Gd. Newfoundland, Jan., 1904, 
March. 1905, price Id. British Central Africa Protectorate, prico Cd. Uganda Protectorate, 1904. pn. c 0d. West 
African Colonies, Dec., 1904, price 6d. West Indies, 1904, prico Gd. 


ocal Government Board. Reports to:— 

Sanitary Circumstances of the Pewsey Rural District. 

Sanitary Circumstances of the Halstead Rural District. 

Sanitary Condition and Administration in ote Durham Rural District. 


Foreign Office : — 

Africa by Treaty. The Map of. By Sir E. Hertglet, k.o.b. 3 Vols. Price 31s. Cd. 

Commercial Treaties. (Hcrtalct’s.) A comploto collection of Treaties, Ac., &c., between Great Britain and Foreign 
Powers so far as they relate to Commerce and Navigation, &c., &c. By Sir Edward Hirtolet, k.o.b., &c., Ac. Vols. I. to 
XXI. and XXILI. Price los- eaob. 

State Papers. British and Foreign. Vol, 93 (Index Vol.) and Vol. 94. 1900-1901. Price IQs. each. 

Eioard of Trade Journal, of Tariff and Trade Notices and Miscellaneous Commercial Information. Published weekly. Price Id. 
Index to Vols. 1 to 14. July, 1888, to June, 1893. And to Vols. XV. to XX. July, 1893, to June, 1896, Prico Is. Gd. 
1. VI. 1905. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


BEPORT 


OF 


Messrs. F. H. DALE and T. A. STEPHENS. 


His Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools,. Board of Education, on Intermediate 
Education in Ireland, 


ftrsmt* to both Jousts of gliirirammi hj) ffiommsmb if gjis gtajesis- 


DUBLIN: 

PKTNTED FOB biS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, 

BY ALEXANDER THOM 4 00. (LIMITED), ABBEY-STREET. 


And to be purchae ; . either ilireetSy or through any Bookseller, from 
E. Pcnsosby, 116, Grafton-strect., Dublin •, or 
Wyman and Sons, Ltd., Fetter-lane, E.C., and 
32, Abingdon-street, Westminster. S.W ; or 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 

1905. 
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